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The Natural Sciences Made of Practical Use. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 


By Isaac O. WINsLow, A.M. Cloth, 12mo. 
cents. Just Published. 


IT TREATS: The Substance of the Earth, Land and Water, the 
Atmosphere, Plants, Fertilizers, Cultivation, Animals. 


The natural laws and priaciples which underlie rural life are of in- 
tense interest and importance. is book is the first attempt to present 
them in simple form, in a single book of handy size. It embraces such 
elements of Chemistry, Pysics, Geology, Physical Geography, and Bot- 
any, as should be known to every person in any way interested in farms 
or farming. 

In the treatment of exery general topic such as the Atmosphere, 
Plants, etc., such facts are given as will prove of actual use and benefit 
in practical life. Thus, under Plants will be found a clear statement of 
the results of panting unripe and poor seeds, and the true food of plants : 
while in the chapter on Fertilizers important and useful points concern- 
ing natural and artificial fertilizers are given. 

A fair idea of the scope of the book may be gained from the 


following 
List of Illustrations. 


1 A Drop of Water, magnified to show animal life 

The Under Side of a Leaf, Cross-section of Wood, magnified, showing pores, 

The Roots of Piants, Snow Crystals, 

Extremity of Rootlet of Maple, The Beginnings of North America, 

The Capillary Curve, North America in the Second: Era, 

Direct Capillarity, North America iu the Tertiary 

Cells from Potatoe Tuber, es — a the United States covered with Glacial 
t 


Section of . rift, 

The Essential Parts of a Flower, Carboniferous Vegetation, 
A Barometer Tube, 

Weather Map 


Etfects of Underdrainage, 
One of the Salivary Glands, 
Stomach of a Ruminant, Sections of a Grain of Corn and the Germ Detached 
Arteries, Capillaries, and Veins, 

Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on recet rice. 
The A. B.C. Liat of over 2k” School and College Trt books, ‘Descriptive Pomphicte and Circ 
lars will be sent free to any address on application. Teachers find it to their advantage te 
consult our list when selecting new school books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, PuBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO. 








Illustrated. Price, 60 


Germination of Wheat, 





lJ. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
BOOKS ON SCIENCE 


Recommended and endorsed by the best Educators and 
Authorities. 
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FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


By PavcL BERT. Adapted and arranged for American Schools, by W. H. GREENE, 

M.D. With 570 Illustrations. Book One—Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils 

30 cents. Book Two—Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and Vegetabl 
Physiology, 36 cents. Complete in One l6mo Volume. 375 pages. 60 cents. 

** It is. on fact, the firat book 1 have found that renders the acientifie teaching of acience possibly in 

| commun schools. Not only so, but we owe a debt ot gratitude to the author for giving Us a lesson a» 

to how to write for children.”—W. H. MAXWELL, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


“am PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 

E ‘ 
|Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States of Bodies. Reading-Lessons 
Summaries. Questions. Subjects for composition. By PauL Bert, author of 
‘*Bert’s First Steps in Scientitic Knowledge,” translated and adapted for 
American Schools. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 36 cents. 
“ The child that has mastered this little book has taken «a long step towards becowing an enthus 


astic scientist. It is multuim in parvo, in the best sense of the term, —accurate, suggestive and stim 
ulating to the young mind.”’"— New England Journai of Education. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


Beginners’ Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By Jonn C. Cutter, B.Sc., 
12mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. 30 cents. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 
A revision of the Firs: Book. 12mo. 200 pages. 


| Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology aud Hygiene. 





M.D.. 





By CALVIN CUTTER, A.M., M.D.. 
70 Illustrations. 50 cents, 
By Jonn C,. Cutter, B.&e., 


M.D. 140 Illustrations. 12me0, Cloth. $1.00. 
“The whole series is admirable in every respect, is well arranged for class use, is well illustrated, 
and presents in clear and attractive style the most recent snd improved results of modern acrence.”’ 


Journal of Education, Naahrilie, Tenn. 


These Books sent, post-paid, to Teachers and Educators at Introduction prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


| 
| 
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PROGRESSION. 


taken by uu, app 
plaped and consequently are learning to depend on the prompt, reliable service it renders. If y 
ell now but desire to progress, ad full 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


calls for 
others employi 


vance, write iy to 


Tue New York Epvucationat Bureav receives many 
teachers. Superintendents and 

teachers know the high standard 
veciate the methods em- 

ou are doing 


Many superior young teachers are looking for advance 
ment,—they deserve it, and the New York Epvcationat 


Nos. 715-717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
BUREAU can secure it for them. A woman in New Jersey 


PROMOTION. 
teaching for $50. we placed in a $1.4) position. An Obio 


principal earning $1,0w, with our assistance secured a place which pays him $2,000. There are many othe 
cases of advancement besides these. Live teachers deserving promotion should address, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 








THE QuUuUESTION OF MERIT. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 14, 1891. 
Montgomery’s United States History was recommended by the joint Committee on Education, in competition 
with five or six others, four of which were offered in even exchange. This is 
have been adopted for the schools of West Virginia hadit net 


h 


been for obstacles which di@ not affect the real merit 


MONTGOMERY'S | 


It would doubtless LEADING! FACTS OF ity 


raise. 


of the book. We regard it as the fairest and most interesting History submitted to us, and can cordially recom-/| A RewIcan History. 
mend it to the teachers of the State. ° 


[Stiaenzp] RANKIN WILEY, Jr., 
Cha 


irman of Com. on Education, West Virginia Legislative Senate, | 4 State of Indiana, 


D. W. SHAW, 


Chairman Committee on Education, House of Delegates. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


SEND FOR FULL 


HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY 


Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Providence, R. I. 
Burlington, Vt., Nashua, N. H. 





Lyno, Mass., etc., etc. 


Other superior books for common schools: Wentworth’s Arithmetics, Elementary Lessons in English, Tarbell’s Lessons in Language, 
Stickney’s Readers, Classics for Children, The National Music Course, etc. 
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CINN & COMPANY,’ Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICACO. 
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DONT FORGET. 


Don’t forget your pencil. 
Don’t forget that a good pencil is 
cheaper than a poor one. 
* Don't forget that pencils are made 
in different degrees of hardness. 





quire different pencils. 


ican in America. 
Don’t forget that we can produce| YU 0M receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 

pencils quite as good as foreigners. 
Don’t forget that Dixon’s “ American THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL when you 

Graphite” pencils are made in America send for the samples. 

and by Americans and for Americans. 
Don’t forget that Dixon's pencils are} pencils made. 

used in more schools and colleges than 

Don’t forget that different paper re-| any other pencils. 

Don’t forget that if your stationer 


Don’t forget that you are an Amer-|does not keep Dixon’s pencils, samples 


worth double the money will be sent 


Don’t forget that you should mention 


Don’t forget that Dixon'spencils have 
Smoother and tougher lead¢”than any 


DON’T FORGET YOUR 


DIXON. 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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QUEEN & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
«Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 








ANDREWS M’F’'C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 








ANDREWS 
Globes, Teltla- 


elun Maps, 
Char of all 
kinds. Black- 


boxrds, Dust- 
less Erasers 
“ad Orayons. 


Just Tssued.—New one Large Senes AN- 
PREWS KEKLIEF MAPS 
Andrews M'f'g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE.,, NEW YORK. 
Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





(Guu, Manitowoc Mfg. Co., 
Nis eu. Manitowoc, Wis., 


—— Cele- 
brated 


“ OXFORD’ 


AUTOMATIC 


write oreatatogue ana SUNOOL DESK. 


prices ar ing your 
Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desk warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Sest for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 











THE MOST DURABLE. 
Single Case, No. 1, 
Doupie Case, * 2, - 
New Speciai, “ 3, 


For account of speea contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
NARTFORD, CONN. 


237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th street, Cincinnati, 0. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 





& 





con JOSEPHGILLOTT'S 
MEDAL, STEEL’ PENS. EXPOSITION, 
1878. 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mrovcuour mz WORLD. 






uw TROY 
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152-154 


MIMEOGRAPH 


Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 


” gam, . Ppetions and economical manifold device fo: 
every-da 
Itma A, 


—— of one original Writing, Drawing 
copies of one original Typewriter Letter 


Music, etc. 3288 
Recommended by over 60,000 users. Send for circular anc 
sample of “2 


. B. DICK COMPANY 
Lake mn CHICAGO. _ 32 Libert st 
117 So. Fifth St., PHILADELPH 





SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, 


OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


The Best in the Worla 






Adopted by more 
schools and acade 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2 000,000 in daily use, 
Every Desk war- 
ranted for ten years. 


Prices, terms and com ete descriptive catalogue of 
all kinds of School Furniture and Supplies, furnished 
on application. Agent« Wanted. 

A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION 
Self Folding School Seat, 


THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90.000 sold 
and shipped in 1890. 


Adopted by the U. 8.Government. Complete Catalogue 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
#4 East l4th St., New York, Grand napids, Micb. 


Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wnite for Catalogues. 


the coming va- 
cation you 
can secure a pleasant and 
profitable out door employ- 
ment which will afford you 
an opportunity to travel in 
your own locality by address- 
ing the Favorite Desk & Seat- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohic. 
The leading manufacturers 
of school furniture and sup- 


plies. 
[ WANT to obtain 250 Barnes’ Bnef U. 8. His- 
tory, the enlsrged edition, and will pay 40 
cents tor good copies, if sept before Sept. 15th. 
If you have other school books that are recent 
edition, and care to send them, I witl, upon re- 
ceipt, write stating the value, and if the price is 
not satisfactory will pay the return charges.—ly 
sending prepay the express charges.—I will send a 
set of Outline Maps, meotioned in recent num- 
bers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, to any person 
who will send me, expressage prepaid, new scnool 
books, cf current salable editions, amounting to 
$12.00, at introduction prices; the most saluble 
books are Latin Grammars, Histories, Ist., 2d , 
and 3d. Readers, Aritbmetics and Geographies, 
Samples of drawing pads will be sent to any 
teacher remitting 50 cents, io stamps, They are 
especially adapted to sketching, as no drawing 
board is necessary. 














DURING 








W. B. HARISON, 3 Fast 14th St. ¥. Y, 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHER:’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencijs in the 
market. 6500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directiont 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stam} 
if you mention ‘this paper. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


NFW YORK AND CHICAGO 


MODERN APPARATUS 


FOR SCHOOLS ANDO COLLEGES. 








Teachers and Educational Institutions interes- 
ted in u-ing the latest improved and most efficient 
WE Tosa sbould send for our CATALOGUES, 

ISSUE 6, covering every branch of the work 

Name your wants and get our sperial net prices 

Extra «iscounts on orders placed betore “ the 
rush"? begius. 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Waba-h Ave., CH:CAGO. 


MENTION THIS paren. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. ith St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 









i by th ds the Best Machine for 





De 

aT 

OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 


All Stationers Sell It, Send for circular. 
Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on tria | 
for ten days, for $1.5 4 
The Perfect Pencil Pointer Compan 
xox Mippte Street, PoRfann, Matnr 








ESTERBROOKS PENS 


FOR eae BY ALL STaTiONntks. 


aacey TEE a 


| ‘THE PREMIER CAMERA 





, Is THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 


PRICE $18.00. 


Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 


We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


NEW YORE | ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


21 S. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. ; 





d hw publishers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
ian that they may send them specimen 
-opies. 


Lchaustion 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem.are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and _ in- 





creasing the capacity for 


labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 
4 Decidedly beneficial in nervous  ex- 
haustion.” 


Dr. 8. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
‘““A remedy of great service in many 
form of exhaustion.” 


—— o> 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 











All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk, 





Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


**It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


“The Best for Baby’s Bath.” 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


& 





THE ESTERBROOK ‘STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Streets New York. 
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25 Cents. All Druggists, or 
— MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 


Mention Tax >CHUUL JOURNAL. 


Cue 
4 
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The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


























EDUCATION. THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. renewed vigor. The student who is confined to bis 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN,’ } Editors. 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 

The Teachers’ Institute (Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 
Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year, 
The Teachers’ Profession. (Monthly.) 50 Cts. a year, 
Our Times, (Monthly.) 30 Cents a year. 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$1.80 
The School Journal and Teachers’ Profession, 2.90 


B. L. KELLOGG & C0, 26 Clinton Place, (S{") N.Y 


WESTERN ys NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
gE. L. KELLOGG & © J. L. HAMMETT, 
165 Wabash Ave., chieon ‘Tn. 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
J. I, CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department. 
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THE SCHOOL Jounnal of July 25 omitted t to state 

that THE JOURNAL would not be published 
August 1, and 8; but the custom of a two weeks’ 
annual vacation at this office is so well known to 
our readers that probably but few were surprised 
at not receiving their paper on the above dates. 
THE JOURNAL is issued 50 times in a year. 





AF TER two weeks of fleeting glimpses of shore 
and inland, mountain and lea, fragrant woods 
and charming sunsets, the editorial desk lid rolls 
back again. A cordial greeting to every JOURNAL 
reader and congratulations for their longer vaca- 
tion drops first from the pen as it is lifted again for 
another year of helpful work for the teacher and 
the schools. May the ‘tongues in trees” continue 
to tell their secrets; the ‘‘ sermons in stones” be as 
instructive, as they are sound; the ‘‘ books in run- 
ning brooks” open their brightest pages; and the 
“good in everything” shine forth for inspiration 
to the teacher for next year’s work. 


+ 
ad 


T has passed into a proverb that Americans do 
not know how to have a holiday or how to rest. 
Dr. William A. Hammond, in the North American 
Review, for August, analyzes the ‘‘ rest” problem 
with a good deal of scientific common sense if such 
a phrase be allowable. 
“The body does not require absolute rest” says 
the doctor as he indicates the best way of getting 





books, in a city, needs to take his books with 
bim when he goes away for a summer vacation bu! 
he must take along a different set of books, and 
while he takes the same amount of exercise ar 
when he is at home, it must be a different kind of 
exercise. This may not seem to be rest to the 
student while away, but he returns to his work 
with a mind and body refreshed by the change and 
much better able to cope with old tasks and condi- 
tions for having kept in a sort of training for them 
while in a change of air, scenes, and companion 
ships. Whatever benefit there may be in the doc. 
tor’s prescription for the teachers away in search 
of rest, we hope this ‘‘forwarded” copy of THE 
JOURNAL will take it to them. 


~ 
ad 


HE manner in which the crusade against dress- 
slavery has been inaugurated at Chautauqua, 
since the last JOURNAL issue, has a very pointed 
lesson for the would-be reformers of the evils in the 
educational world. These Chautauqua leaders met, 
and did something. A central committee was ap- 
pointed composed of such material that every name 
is a guarantee of success. They planned, and not 
only inspired those on the spot by their irresistible 
enthusiasm, but they provided for sub-committees 
to undermine the whole realm of evil, and by this 
concerted, persistent action will compel attention, 
through the creation of a lively, public sentiment. 
It is not reported that any ‘“‘ sister’ read a paper 
amiably mournful in tone or politely sugges‘ive of 
means foracure. There is no sub-rosa record that 
any other sister was called upon because she lived 
in a certain locality or because she had a brother- 
in-law in congress. There seems to have been no 
monologue ‘‘discussions” in the form of echo 
papers, growing weaker and weaker and finally 
ceasing altogether from thought or word failure. 
But, instead of this they plunged into the subject 
with a will and a purpose that penetrated indiffer- 
ence and touched consciences. 

‘Discussions ” meant catching fire on the spot; 
they talked because they were moved ; conserva- 
tism and radicalism met half way and each found 
a complement of strength in the other. It was, in 
fact, a “precipitation of reformation;” but such 
** precipitation” will push a cause faster at one 
gathering than the conventionalized proceedings of 
ordinary conventions in a half century. 


ao+ 
+e 








THE last session of the Kansas Legislature indi 

cated a lack of sagacity in the legislators thai 
has a Jesson in it for the people who elect rulers. A 
law was passed making it a misdemeanor to permit 
a hired laborer to do more than eight hours’ work 
a day, unless a war was proclaimed or a life was in 
jeopardy. 

The charitable institutions of the state cannot 
go on, it is said, under the eight hour system, un- 
less an increase of force is provided by a special 
session of the legislature, before October. Did 
these law-makers ever hear of such a thing as polit- 
ical economy? Or, of a clause in a ‘certain well- 
known document that declares the ‘inalienable 
right of every man to liberty and the pureuit of 
happiness” even if that happiness is found in work- 
ing sixteen hours a day! 

American voters need to see something serious in 
such legislative blundering. Not every man who 
has made his bow to the ‘‘ three R's,” and acquired 
the skill of political manipulation is fit for city or 
state offices. There needs to be a good deal more 
going to school; more attendance upon the higher 
institutions of learning by those who seek for posi- 
tions that control the welfare of the people. The 
moral efficacy and increased breadth of a liberal edu 
cation is nowhere needed more than in the men who 





“‘ git through ” the sessions of the State Legislature. 


[ NDIAN Commissioner Morgan, has drawn upon 

himself the ill-wi'l of the Roman Catholic 
Bureau of Indian schools at Washington, and 
probably that of leading Catholics because he in- 
sists that the money from the United States treasury 
should be expended under government supervision 
and not under church supervision. This cannot be 
reached at once, and so for the time he assents to ap- 
propriating to the various sects thus: the Catholics 
get for 1891, $363,000, the Presbyterians, $44,000, 
no Episcopalians, $29 000, the Congregationalists, 

27,000, the Friends, $24,000, the Methodists, $6,000, 
ae Lutherans, $9,000. Com. Morgan objects also 
to ihe.existence of the Roman Catholic Bureau at 
Washington, but this is not material; if that 
cburch chooses to have a bureau to operate on Con- 
gress, why let it do so. The real question is 
whether the United States shall turn over itsmoney 
toany church torunaschool. Itisnot in the genius 
of our institutions. If the Catholics or Protes- 
tants wish to convert the heathen Indians, let them 
raise the money to do so; if they wish to teach 
the young Indians let them do so; it is meet and 
right. 

Neither the United States or any state should 
assist any "sect to carry on the work that sect 
wants to do, no matter how good that work may 
be. Public sentiment is rising on this. 

The Minneapolis Journal says, “It ought to 
be the earnest desire of every American that the 
pernicious and unconstitutional practice of appro- 
priating the public funds to sectarian institutions 
shall be utterly abolished. The United Sta'es 
Government bas no more right to spend the public 
money building up sectarian religious schools 
among the Indians than it has to maintain, regu- 
larly, an ecclesiastical establishment.” 

The Christian Union says: ‘ As rapidly as pos- 
sible non-sectarian government schools should take 
the place of those conducted jointly by the Govern- 
ment and the churches. 

The Independent says: ‘‘ It almost goes without 
saying that our schools for the education of Indian 
children, supported wholly or in part by the Gov- 
ernment, ought to be under Government super- 
vision. 


— 
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BESIDES the proceedings of the National Asso- 

ciation outlined in THE JourNaL of July 25, 
the kindergarten department presided over by 
Mrs. Hailmann,theelementary department, presided 
over by Supt. H. 8. Jones, the secondary depart- 
ment presided over by Prof. F. E Plummer, the 
higher education department, presided over by 
Prest. J. J. Mills, the normal department presided 
over by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, the superintendence 
department presided over by Supt. Sabin, the 
departments of manual training, of art ond music, 
held meetings in which educational matters were 
discussed. Our space will not allow more than 
this reference, but it is altogether probable that ex- 
tracts from some of the papers may appear. 
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‘THE New York Independent of August 6 issue, is 

largely educational in character. Under 
‘‘Our Educational System,” are articles of great 
merit by a pumber of prominent educators in the 
country. President Bartlett, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Dr. Jerome Allen, Dean of the School of 
Pedagogy in the University of New York; Prof. B. 
A. Hinsdale, of University of Michigan; Prof. 
Jacob Cooper, of Rutgers College; Mr. A. R. Kim- 
ball; W. F. Bradbury, of Cambridge Latin School; 
Supt. J. E. Bradley, of Minneapolis; Prof. Chas. 
De Garmo, of University of Illinois; A. Tolman 
Smith, of National Bureau of Education; C. F. 
Bancroft, Phillips Academy; and Supt. W. H. 
Maxwell, of Brooklyn, discuss themes that are of 
vital importance tu teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCTRINE. 


The principle thing done when a young man is 
selected as a teacher is to examine him in some 
branches of useful knowledge, generally these are 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. This procedure 
marks the conception of education possessed by those 
who employ him; it also impresses him pro- 
foundly with the fact that the knowing of these 
things constitute his title to the place he seeks. 
Over and over again protests have been raised 
against this practice but it is in full sway yet and 
has all the appearance of continuing for many 
years. Against this is the plan of laying down a 
body of educational doctrine, and requiring the 
would-be teacher to possess it, as well as the knowl- 
edge he may find it needful to use. How many 
principals of schools have a body of educational 
doctrine? How many superintendents? A teacher 
with sixteen assistants was asked to give his foun- 
dation principle, and he replied after thinking 
awhile: ‘‘To make them get their lessons perfectly.” 
The principal of a certain normal school was accus- 
tomed to repeat the following maxim (which is 
evidently of home manufacture), when asked for a 
rule to follow in teaching something that would be 
sure to lead to success: ‘* Lay down a line and 
hew close to 1t.” This isa neat saying that has both 
an intellectual and moral bearing; it possesses some 
of the marks of those oracular sayings that pro- 
ceeded from the talking oak of Dodona. 

Where is the educational doctrine the earnest 
teacher feels a need of to guide him in his import- 
ant work? At what school is it taught? The ques- 
tion is not whe ther the pupils shall be made obedient, 
selt-controlling, and studious. The demand is for 
great foundation principles to which maxims as 
obedience, self-control, and application will be con- 
clusions. What is the child’s need—his great. 
est need? Is it asymbol toaid his expression? It 
would seem so, judging from the act of the teacher, 
for the first thing that 1s set before the child is a book 
containing the alphabet. 

To make a practical problem for the teacher let us 
bring twelve children, from five to seven years of 
age, before him, and let us watch his procedure. 
What will he do? If he follows tradition he will 
teach them reading, will he not? But is that the 
right thing? Is not this the question he shouid ask 
himself? What are the needs of these children? Is 
not this the question the mother proposes daily and 
hourly to herself? She, be it noted, is the God- 
instructed-teacher. 

Let the teacher ponder long and closely upon the 
question ‘‘ What are the needs of these children?’ 
For when he has done so he will conclude that there 
are pressing needs of abody of educative doctrine; 
that this doctrine will be mainly constituted of dis- 
closures concerning the needs of youth and of dis- 
cussions as to right methods of meeting them. He 
will further conclude that this educational doctrine 
is yet to be written. 





WHEN a student comes out preferring the 
lower to the higher things of life, it is pretty 
certain many will say there is something wrong in 
the methods used in the school. Should the school 
busy itself in training the pupil to think and con- 
clude concerning moral acts? For one thing, the 
course of study is full to the brim; there is no time 
to say that a blow given in anger is wrong; there 
is no time for discussing lying. But some teachers 
find time to take up this training in choosing tbe 
highest, and yet do good work 1m the imperative 
course of stud). The results they obtain are well 
worth examining. 

A man who had been away from school over 
twenty-five years said of his teacher, ‘‘1 was ex- 
tremely careless when I began to go to 
academy. I know that most of us filched from each 
other’s desks; especially candy and fruit were sub- 
ject to this rule. We were very rude, too; we 
marked each other’s coats with chalk, especially if 
one wore his Sunday coat, it would be tairly ruined. 
And yet our principal turned me away from all 
that, meanness, and what he did for me, he did for 
nearly, all,” ‘ 





A RECENT postal examination of the girl-graduates of 
high, normal, and private schools in a large Eastern city 
has brought to light some interesting facts. Four ques- 
tions were asked, as to their wishes and prospects for a 
college course. Seventy-seven answered: ‘Sixteen 
did not want to go; sixteen intended to go, and the rest 
would like to go, if they had the money.” But the ob- 
jections urged that a college training subtracted from 
health and a taste for household duties, are worth con- 
sidering, as well as the uncomplimentary decision that 
a college course injured “the pretty, lady-like ways.” 
It is to be hoped these are not typical young ladies of 
the advancing army of young women. Their apprecia- 
tion of culture, for its own sake, and their assumed con- 
clusions that only teachers need such a “‘ course ” remind 
one of the parents who sent Charley to school because 
he was so bright and sent John to make a teacher, be- 
cause he wasn’t so bright. 


ALL who attempt fine writing or too detailed an ex- 
pression of personal opinion, in sending articles for pub- 
lication cannot do better for themselves and their read- 
ers than to preach to themselves a little sermon from this 
text by Ruskin : ‘‘ The greatest thing a human soul ever 
does in this world is to see something, and tell what it 
saw ina plain way.” Somebody equally wise has put it 
this way: ‘‘1. Have something to say. 2. Say it. 3. 
Stop.” 





ScHOOL suffrage for women is surely advancing. 
Twenty-six states now grant suffrage on school subjects 
to women, The state of Illinois by a vote of eighty-two 
yeas to forty-four nays in her legislature has just placed 
itself on the list as recognizing the suitability and justice 
of allowing women to have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the schools. What shall be the conclusion about 
the indifferent mothers who do not feel the duty of ac- 
cepting this privilege to build up the public school sys- 
tem, for it is a pretty generally conceded fact that 
women generally vote right in these matters by the same 
maternal instinct that indicates to them the best ways 
for child-management at home. 





THE ancient Grecian custom of intellectual tourna- 
ments is to be inaugurated in New York city in the 
ranks of the police sergeants. Two men of letters, on 
the force, are to have a contest for the championship in 
the field of all-round literary culture. It is to take place 
before the police inspector, and the question as to who 
can stand the best examination in the books that he has 
read, and “‘in which of them are the fruits of literary 
culture the ripest, the richest, and the most advan- 
tageous to the police service,” will thus be decided. This, 
in all seriousness, is a most hopeful indication for the 
diffusion of general culture in all the ranks of life. There 
is nothing in all the endless requirements for the teacher, 
more necessary forthe general training of the next gen- 
eration, than an ambition for general culture that shall 
set teachers to reading for this purpose. A cultured 
teacher not only radiates a cultured atmosphere, but by 
an alchemistic mental process gives to each study in the 
school-room the benefits of her personal self-improve- 
ment. A generous rivalry in the matter of literary, 
bookish culture, is needed as much among teachers as 
in the police service. 


** KINDERGARTEN methods in the pulpit” is the term 
applied by an Albany clergyman to the use of too many 
illustrations in preaching. The minister claimed that 
‘the excessive use of illustrations in sermons took one’s 
mind off the argument.” He also added that there was 
no theological doctrine that could not be put in “such 
plain Anglo-Saxon language that the smallest child or 
the most ignorant workingman could understand it.” 
Has this avy point for the teacher? 


ANOTHER poet has joined the ‘“‘choir invisible.” As 
we go to press we learn of the death of James Russell 
Lowell at Boston, August 12. His death was caused by 
a complication of diseases and weakness resulting from 
his age. A more extended notice will appear next 
week, 


THE historic old Valley Forge property is offered for 
sale. It lies in one of the most picturesque valleys of 
Pennsylvania about twenty-five miles from Philadelphia. 
It was here that Washington prayed in the thickets for 
his needy soldiers. Here: Lafayette joined him. The 
ramparts of Fort Washington are still plainly to be seen 
hore, and the remains of the intrenchment, erected in 
1777, are there yet. There is too much indifference 
among American citizens as to the keeping of these 
tragedy fields of the Revolution, in their possession, 
Such spots should belong to the nation and not to indi- 
viduals, 














EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENVE. 





The summer schoel at Glens Falls has grown up almost 
inperceptibly into a position of considerable educative 
power, and is destined to enlarge its influence. The vil- 
lage in which it is located has many attractions ; it is on 
the east bank of the lordly Hudson, to the west rise the 
Luzerne mountains, a preface to the Adirondack region: 
to the east are the foot hills of the Green mountains. 
The town itself is embowered in fine trees, the cityzens 
are full of faith in the school, there are good sidewalks, 
pure drinking water, and an electric railroad. 

At present the sessions of the summer school are held 
in the Union School building, but it is altogether too 
small. The citizens will probably enlarge the accommo- 
dations during the coming year. 

The attempt is to make a school that shall ground the 
students in the principles and practice of teaching ; but 
there is besides considerable attention given to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge—for instance, there are classes 
in French and German, penmanship, chemistry, draw- 
ing, gymnastics, grammar, etc., and yet all these have 
an eye to the fact that the student is to be a teacher. 

Supt. Sherman Williams has the confidence of the en- 
tire public of Glens Falls, and that is a great step, They 
feel that he is conferring a benefit upon the whule country. 
The school certainly has achieved a wonderful reputa- 
tion ; there is scarcely a state but is represented—Texas 
and Califoinia sending students here. 

It is noticeable that the students are all teachers of 
considerable experience, they are not young girls who 
have met for a summer’s frolic ; there is an air of resolu- 
tion, thoughtfulness, and earnestness upon them. And 
with this elass there are men and women who occupy 
the places of principal, superintendents, and have done 
so for several years. ‘‘ Always learning while teaching ” 
is their motto, 

The teachers for this year include some well-known 
names in the educational world—Drs. White and Hins- 
dale ; Profs. King, Apgar, and Perry, Woodhull ; Supts. 
Hall and Aldrich, and Miss Badlam. Then there are 
besides, Prof. Larsson in sloyd; Prof. Ballard in gym- 
nastics ; Prof. H. D. Smith in drawing; Miss Hart in 
kindergarten, and soon. ‘‘ Why they are all new edu- 
cationists ” said one lady student with evident surprise. 
“True” it might be replied, “‘ the whole world is be- 
coming new-educationized.” Where are those who 
sneered a few years ago at the very term “‘ New Educa- 
tion”? They are now silently accepting the situation. 
It is here seriously attempted to make the new educatiun 
a basis of all the work. 

The future outlook of the Glens Falls summer school 
seems to be peculiarly bright. In the first place 
Supt. Williams though doing hard work during the 
school year seems to be physically able to enter untired 
on the strenuous labor that is required to direct and 
manage the new work that crowds upon him. Then, he 
is fortunate in selecting helpers. Then, the location is 
an excellent one. Those who attend the New York State 
Association meetings at Saratoga can easily reach the 
pretty village and spend a few weeks in rest and recrea- 
tion. It is a significant fact that while the state associa- 
tio nis dwindling in size, this summer school is enlarging. 
The citizens of the village are opening their eyes and 
will act; the railroad will run frequent trains to Lake 
George which will be only fifteen minutes away ; excur- 
sions to the Adirondacks and Saratoga wil) be planned 
and thus a large number will be attracted here for pur- 
poses of study, rest, and recreation. 

There is a growing feeling that an educational institu- 
tion like this that fulfils the work of a state teachers’ insti- 
tute should receive aid from the funds of the state. Why 
should we not havea state institute as well as a county in- 
stitute? If the state teachers’ association was held at 
Saratoga as the beginning of the state institute at Glens 
Falls, a very large number of those who attend the 
former would attend the latter and vice versa. 

The suggestion is made to the citizens of Glens Falls 
that they ask for $5,000, to carry on a state institute 
It is but just that the state assist the splendid work 
that is being done there. A.M. K, 
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A NEW school described as distinctively American, has 
just been endowed at the university of Pennsylvania, 
and is to be opened on the first of October in Philadelphia. 
The topics to be especially considered are the history of 
American legislation, state constitutional history, the 
history of education, the history of religion, municipal 
history, and the history of local and national politics and 
political parties, 
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ONE DAY IN THE TF ACHERS’ RETREAT AT 
BEAUTIFUL CHAUTAUQUA. 


By ELLEN E. KENyon. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55.] 

Mr. Kenyon’s lecture is that of an evolutionist. He 
tells of manual training in pre-historic times, and that 
later, though ante-didactic, period which pre-dated its 
introduction as a mode of education. He tells of Mar- 
tin Luther’s onslaught on bookish methods of instruction 
and of the growth of opinion from that time on, expres- 
sing itself in various attempts to manualize some of the 
instruction in the schools. He tells of the manual train- 
ing of the kindergarten, and then of the sloyd and the 
great Dr. Salomon, the Swedish Jew of untold wealth 
and immeasurable devotion to the good of his race, in 
whose school the sloyd has been developed. He makes 
you want to see the neat models, so nicely graded—to see 
his pupils at work. Perhaps you will be one of them 
yourself, and work four hours a day at a bench in his 
shop. You may never again have so good a chance to 
get a satisfactory grasp of this interesting subject. Be- 
sides, sloyd is the coming thing in manual training for 
primary and intermediate schools, and you begin to sus- 
pect that there may be a moral and educational value in 
this graded, conscientious handwork upon nature’s raw 
materials hitherto undreamed of. 

Prof. Giffin closes the indoor work of the day with an 
introduction to his number course. He believes in the 
Grube system Americanized. He presents his own adap- 
tation, not as the only one, or the best, but as the one 
that is to engage the attention of the class during the 
next three weeks. You decide to pay attention, remem- 
bering sundry valuable hints Prof. Giffin has given ycu 
through the columns of educational papers. 

The threatening clouds that gathered just after dinner 

have withdrawn their menace and you join the proces- 
sion that follows Prof. Jackman in search of a brook and 
elementary science. He has his Gray’s Botany under his 
arm and a formidable receptacle supposed to contain a 
hammer and other mysteries suspended by a strap from 
his shoulder. He leads his party to the mouth of a 
a stream-minus-the-water, and you begin your observa- 
tions. You learn how sinuosities become more sinuous 
in water courses by the rebound of the water from each 
deepened curve against the opposite bank, gouging a 
portion therefrom to make it even. You find some in- 
teresting fossil remains, ask a few questions about plants 
that puzzle -you, listen to a little lecture at every signifi- 
cant stopping-place, get some valuable hints from Miss 
Maley in geography, learn some mineralogy and botany, 
and find the source of the stream in a spring in the 
middle of a field. Better than all this, you have a 
delightful woodland stroll, make some pleasant new 
acquaintances and inhale untold quantities of Chau- 
tauqua air. 

You lose your appetite again and then repair to the 
teanis court. Your hour to possess the court is from 
seven to eight, and during that hour you undergo well, 
a mixed experience, made up of the triumphs and dis- 
comfitures of a tennis novice if you ure a tennis novice, 
You toss the bal] up with your left hand, intending to 
send it straight to the receiver with a deft stroke of 
your racquet. Somehow, the left hand doesn’t know 
the vertical direction. You find difficulty in calculat- 
ing the descending art of the ball, and your racquet hits 
wide of it. You try again, and hit it this time, but with ap- 
parent savage intent upon yourown toes when the truth 
isthat you would much rather have sent the ball overthe 
net. You make another attempt, and, by some accident, 
the balland racquet meet at the right angle and with the 
right force for the accomplishment of your hitherto well- 
concealed purpose. Your teachers compliment yol and 
you feel proud and happy. But success has made you 
mad, for you send.the fourth ball over the fence behind 
you. You become desperate and dangerous, Your next 
ball threatens the peace of the observing multitude on 
the hotel piazza. You become callous, and success immed- 
iat ly returns to you. Lifted now above praise and 
blame alike, you work for tke truth alone, and hit it 





with unexpected frequency. The pedagogical moral of 


it all creeps into your consciousness, and you feel a gain 
as @ teacher that you would never have experienced, 
had you not learned the trying game of tennis in this 
public place. 

You go out for a row and the beaviies of the lake 
appear in aspects new. You congratulate yourself on 
having discovered this enchanting spot, and wonder 
what would happen to it if all the outside barbarians 
should learn of its manifold attractions. You watch the 
Stately curving of the lake steamers as they leave the 
landing anid bear down upon you dangerously. You 


yourself (or yourselves—for of course you are not alone) 
into a very gleeful mood. 

Lastly you say an early good-night and creep into bed 
like a child tired of play, to sleep, such sleep as is not 
known to noisy cities, and awake refreshed, to choose 
which of yesterday’s delights shall be repeated, and 
which of them shall be exchanged for others with 
which the place abounds. 

Had you chosen, you might havetaken a walk through 
Little Palestine, a wonderful model of the Holy Land 

upor which the Colonel is going to give a field lecture 
some day to show why a knowledge of structural geog- 
raphy is a necessary pre-requisite to the study of history 
—you could have taken this in place of your game of 
tennis. and the entertainment at the amphitheater instead 
of your boat-ride, and Dr. Adam’s fine lecture instead of 
vour siesta, and the exhibit of school products at Normal 
Hall instead of your field lesson—all without paying. for 
to these you are entitled. -Extra tuition fees admit 
you to the College of Liberal Arts, the Delsarte school, 
the kindergarten, and one of the best schools of 
physical culture on the continent. Having paid the 
nominal fee which admits you to the attractions of the 
Teachers’ Retreat, however, vou find enough to occupy 
you for several seasons, and you feel that the best thing 
for you as a teacher is the imspiring course this school 
offers. Its work will be continued during the year, in a 
prescribed course of reading. and resumed next summer 
under the same distinguished tuition, that of Col. Parker 
and his able corps of teachers from the Cook Co., Normal 
school. When it is understood that these teachers are 
working out the Froebelian principle of rounded devel 

opment, instead of following an ordinary course of study, 
the hope of languishing ideals will turn toward this 
summer school, where some of their progress is shared 
with the struggling many. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





By Pres. THomas J. GRay. 

In view of the heated controversy over the courses of 
study for the college and university, one should not be 
surprised to see many phases of the normal school prob- 
lem in the state of transition. 

That the normal school has proven itself a potent fac- 
tor in the social organism, no one would deny. The al- 
most universal interest in the development of all forms 
of education along scientific lines is in no small degree 
due to the influence, direct and reflex, of the normal 
school. The thousands of graduates and undergraduates, 
influenced by it, have spread broadcast a belief that ed- 
ucation may be reduced to a rational art, and developed 
into a rational science. The normal school said to the 
college, the preparation you give is inadequate for the 
teacher. This the college very naturally resented, and 
proved the rationality of its position by the world-old 
syllogism : ‘‘ Teachers have always been thus prepared, 
and therefore your claim is absurd.” Normal schools 
were looked upon with fear, and treated with contempt. 
Their friends were objects of reproach or pity. Gradu- 
ally. however, the leaven has permeated the social body 
until men in all vocations and in all departments of 
scholastic work admit that the essential claim of the nor- 
mal school is a reasonable one. 

The normal schools have given to the world two 
mighty forces. The first is the conversion of thousands 
of individuals under actual instruction to the truth of 
their fundamental claim ; the second is of equal or 
greater worth ; it is the formation of a very strong sen- 
timent in favor of this assumption. If the value of the 
contributions made by any institution to the forces of 
society be measured by the number of men influenced 
thereby, then surely has the normal school supplied 
much of lasting importance. 

It is needless to turn the pages of history back to dis- 
cover the *‘ idea” of the normal school in some medizva! 
university. It is like looking for the Declaration of In- 
dependence in the writings of the Greeks or Chinese. 
The normal school is essentially a product of modern 





‘ape their prows and get into their swell and rock 


to teach. Teachers evidently must know what they 
would impart. Later an additional need was recognized : 
the teacher must have skill in presentation and control. 
These were seen to be qualities capable of cultivation. 
This determined the normal school to a second phase of 
growth; ‘‘ Methods” came into prominence. Not, in 
my judgment, to the neglect of the first work the nor- 
mal school was set to do, for at no time since its opening 
has it neglected the branches of study to be taught by 
its craduates. 
It thus transpires that a few facts have become capa- 
ble of tolerably clear statement. The normal school by 
virtue of its fundamental claim becomes a technical or 
special school of university grade. The mere fact of its 
geographical location has surely nothing to do with its 
place in the system. This fact once seen helps amazingly 
in “‘ orienting” oneself. It does away at once with all 
ground of controversy between it and the college. The 
people have the right to incorporate in their university a 
special school for the training of teachers if they so 
elect. This they have done. Whether the books or the 
doctors so define it, the fact is evident without the aid 
of their formulas. 
In these schools are met a body of men and women 
with acommon purpose, This alone would produce a 
special class of workers. The ‘‘ atmosphere” of a school 
influences a student as profoundly as its course of in- 
struction. It determines his attitude and the form of 
his enthusiasm: it creates his ideals; it furnishes the 
ground for his emotive states, whence spring the forces 
that determine his will. His every recitation is affected 
by the “ purpose ” of the course of study. Every out- 
going of his self-activity is toward this ideal; and a 
strong momentum of mental and spiritual energy is thus 
begotten in him. What the effect of this specialization 
of ideal is upon him must be entirely determined by the 
feelings it awakens within him. Any ideal seen to be 
capable of enlisting all the powers of the soul, an ideal 
of great moment to himself and to man, one that awak- 
ens the emotions of awe, sublimity. love, reverence, one 
involving life, and especially immortal life, fraught 
with great risks in its realization must be adequate to all 
the possible ends of culture. None but the ‘‘ mechanic” 
mind would ever compare the art of carpentry with 
teaching. Skill in one has no more likeness to skill in 
the other than has the formative art of the potter to the 
work of divine creation. 
But the course of study itself distinguishes the normal 
school and proves the truth of its conditioning principle. 
A little child in the midst fixes all eyes upon the real 
problem. Since this view-point was taken, the concep- 
tions relating to the ends and means of education have 
undergone some curious changes. But amid them all 
the child has remained to suggest new lines of advance 
toward rational means of training a rational soul. The 
exceeding complexity of the problem has become more 
apparent as it has been more profoundly studied. So it 
has happened that to the study of the child. from the 
standpoint of his phenomenal activities, there is now 
appearing here and there the recognition of the profoun- 
der questions of a Science of Knowledge based upon a 
true Science of Thought. The true order of studies for 
a normal school is evidently in some respects the reverse 
of that proper to an academic school. Inasmuch as the 
elements of all knowleige are contained in the so-called 
elementary branches, it is necessary to look to these for 
the basis of all method work. It is idle nonsense to talk 
of a normal school course of study without the common 
branches. The medical school could as well omit all ref- 
erence to the materia medica. Nor will the chairs of 
pedagogy. in my judgment, ever make any substantial 
contributions to education until they take their students 
through the common branches. The whole trend of col- 
legiate life is toward the enlargement of subject matter. 
Pedagogy is pre-eminently a science of organization. 
Tne norms! school proposes upon the side of correct 
theory to study psychology, philosophy, the science and 
art and history of education ; it will study the elemen- 
tary and other branc ies in order to organize the thought- 
products of the race, and so group knowledge into unity; 
it will see the elements of subjects in the order of their 


times; it isan expression of the voice of the people in| acquisition and assimilation as determined by the 
their demand for universal intelligence as the only safe- | “ forms” of spirit ; and it will, through the agency of its 
guard of liberty. It is indeed wonderful how it has| practice and observation work, enable the self-active 
taken hold on the public heart. 

Though the function of the normal school has been | pression perfected becomes art. 
very vaguely defined, the trend of the work has been ——__—_—_-r090e- 
constant, until it is possible to see from the present level 
some of the final lines of growth. These become relia-|Columbian Exposition by a series of comprehensive 
ble data in rationalizing the course of study. The fun-|Telief maps. A man at Mobile has brought out this 
damental claim of the school very naturally expressed 
itself at first in meeting the most urgent need of the| in the stateor # series of maps coverimg 90,000 square 
teacher—vis : special scholarsity in the branches be Was | feet. 


soul to go out toward the realization of its ideale—ex- 


ALABAMA may be represented in miniature at the 


scheme and proposes to show the mineral deposits, cot- 
ton belt, vegeta le farms, and everything else of intereét 
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EASY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCES. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR P. CLARK, Sidney, N. Y. 

A good arrangement is to have lessons in geology 
during the fall term ; lessons in zoology during the win- 
ter term ; and those in botany, during the spring term. 
Lessons in zoology in the first and second grades must 
of course be oral, and are most successful when drawn 
from the animals themselves. For a good share of one 
term very young pupils will be kept busy in learning 
the parts of an animal, and their respective uses. Dur- 
ing the third and fourth years, there should be both oral 
and written work, still having objects for observation. 
In the higher grades, children are trained to observe for 
themselves, and it no longer makes objects necessary to 
the school-room., 

When the sixth or seventh grade is reached, children 
may be given some technical terms, Atsuch atime call 
upon pupils for names of animals, These will furnish 
such names as sheep, cow, horse, mouse, spider, etc. 
The next question—‘‘ Are the animals you have named 
alike?”—sets them to thinking of how they differ. 
‘‘ How does a horse differ from a fly?” This question 
amuses them, but all seem anxious to explain. Not 
many questions are required to bring out the answer 
that one has bones, the other has none; that one has 
red blood, and the blood of the other is colorless. Let 
the children make lists of animals having bony skele- 
tons and red blood, and to distinguish this class, call 
them vertebrates. 

This list of backboned animals, they will with little 
difficulty, separate into mammalia, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles. From such lists select the commonest, those 
with which all are acquainted. Have descriptions writ- 
ten by each member of the class to be corrected and 
rewritten. Then make a list of animals not having 
a bony skeleton, classify them as invertebrates, and 
treat them in the same manner as the vertebrates, mak- 
ing the classes here annulates, mollusks, and radiates. 
It is also well to study the insects which are useful and 
those which are injurious to man. 

I also encourage my pupils to bring specimens of 
minerals to the school-room. 

When we have quite a collection which we are sure 
to have in a short time, pupils test the various speci- 
mens with sulphuric acid. Some are acted upon by the 
acid, others are not; this gives them their first classifica. 
tion—calcareous and silicious. From a drawing upon 
the blackboard, I teach them the different strata of the 
earth’s crust, and the peculiarities of each, though I 
would prefer totake the whole school to a quarry, where 
they might observe the real strata. Commencing with 
crystalline rocks, we learn of their formation by great 
heat. With these they associate the granites, marbles 
and basalts. The aqueous rocks we divide into four 
classes and call them primary, secordary, etc. Pupils 
remember from the word primary (first) that these rocks 
lie just above the crystalline; and that during this 
period great forests were submerged and slowly trans- 
formed into coal. I tell them that during the second- 
ary period, the sea covered a great part of the jand; 
that reptiles unknown in our time left their remains in 
the deposits then formed. In the tertiary period lived a 
great many mammalia, very different from those exist- 
ting at the present day, and during the quaternary 
period traces of man's presence appear. . Always keep 
in the pupil’s mind the immense length of time 
between these periods. 

Our lessons in botany are given during the spring 
term, Very early, a window box is plentifully sowed 
with corn, beans, and seeds from pine cones. Pupils 
from youngest to oldest, watch their development with 
a great deal of interest. In the younger grades, I intro- 
duce as a language exercise the development of plants 
from seeds, by having them describe the changes which 
have taken place since the preceding lesson. In 
advanced grades, when the young plants have opened 
their seed-leaves, allow each pupil to pull up one plant. 
Some will have corn, some beans, and others pine-seed, 
but they will find that all are alike, except in the num- 
ber of seed leaves. They find that some of the plants 
have but one seed leaf; others, two leaves; and still 
othere have quite a number. As the season advances, 
flowers are brought into the schoolroom, and as I 
usually take up the further study of botany with leaves, 
I ask some one to draw the shape of one upon the board. 

Then I ask if any one can thiok of a leaf of a different 
shape. All hands come up, and several pupils are selected 
to go to the board and draw the shape. If two or three 
have drawn the same, only the best one is allowed to 
remain. Then I have them give me right names for the 





figures drawn ; this is hurder, but by the end of the first 
lesson six to eight forms are drawn in tablets, and the 
name of each written beneath it. 

For the next lesson, I ask all to find, and place in a 
book to press, leaves corresponding in shape with those 
drawn in the tablets, and if they find some new form to 
bring it into class. A lesson on mounting is given, and 
also a week for them to select and mount ten or fifteen 
of their best specimens on 6X8 paper. In the back, 
holes are neatly cut with a punch and through these 
narrow ribbons are tied, forming a booklet which would 
adorn any table. 
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REST. 








By Lucy AGnes Hayes, Melrose, Mass. 

Teachers must rest during vacation if they would be 
competent to discharge next year’s work faithfully and 
well. To those who are able to go to sea shore, moun- 
tains, and country there is only a little to be said—don’t 
work too hard to get your ‘‘ money’s worth” of pleasure. 
But what about the army of teachers who cannot afforc 
to go away from home? The ones who have dear ones 
depending on them for support? These cannot tate one 
hundred dollars and say—‘‘I will have a vacation.” 
Rest, however, is within their reach. Change of occu- 
pation—of habit of mind—is rest. Entering into the 
lives of the ones at home is rest. Self-fcrgetfulness is 
rest. Counting up one’s blessings is rest. Learn a lan- 
guage, read, write, paint, play, sing, cook, wash, iron, 
scrub, eat, laugh, get up 4 base-ball club. This last is a 
very novel proceeding for a teacher and will alone be 
enough to ensure her success for next year, as weil as 
rest and muscle this vacation. If you live in a dusty city 
—put up a tent on the house top and do some good read- 
ing and high thinking along with a deal of box flower 
gardening in your high place. Remember, the educated 
man and woman can utilize their surroundings instead of 
letting their surroundings utilize them. 

‘acest iallpinincenictisen 


SENTENCE BUILDING. 





Report of a lecture by Supt. Farrell. 

Language supplies the symbol for ideas and enables 
us to communicate them to others, that is, an idea is a 
mental picture and its symbol isa word. Think of the 
pictures called up by the words, ‘‘ stars,” ‘‘ steamboat,” 
by the phrase “a man clinging to a mast.” 

The first effort of the teacher should be to enable the 
child to get the thought, the second to lead him to 
express it in correct language. 

Pupils should not be told what to see but should be 


led to see. 
THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 


Habits of correct speech are most important ; when 
proper training comes too late habit supplies the familiai 
word, while the mind is searching for a better expres- 
sion. 

Language should be made an essential part of every 
lesson, special instruction beginning naturally with 
reading. Ask the children what goes with a given wora 
and tells something. This leads to groups of words and 
finally to complete sentences. The meaning of words 
should be made plain the teacher bearing in mind that 
synonyms do not always det.ne. A boy who had been 
told that elucidate meant ‘‘ to make clear” wrote “‘ Ican 
elucidate water with a filter.” Arithmetic supplies a 
mine of valuable material for language teaching which 
may also be made an important feature of form and 
drawing lessons. Children should put the action of the 
teacher into words, giving ideas of position and direc- 
tion, near and far, rest and motion. Paper-folding 
affords an opportunity for two sets of sentences, what is 
done and what is seen. 

ACTION WORDS. 

When the pupil tells something about an object his 
sentence usually contains is ; changes with this verb are 
easily introduced, for instance write ‘‘ The pencil is on 
the slate,” erase the first part of the sentence and make 
it ‘two pencils,” lead the pupils to correct the rest. No 
reference should be made to grammatical terms, write 
‘‘ James isa good boy,’* and ask the pupil to say the 
same thing about himself; he will say “‘I am a good 
boy,” thus easily supplying the change of person. Time 
changes may be obtained in the tame way. Write ‘* He 
1s present” then .write ‘‘yesterday” and write “‘to- 
morrow,” “‘ was”? and ‘ will be” are easily substituted 
by the class. So far the sentences have begun with the 
subject, for variety use the expletive ‘‘there.” The pas- 
sive form may. be introduced in a natural way, as by 
writing ‘‘I broke the slate” and asking the pupil to tell 





about the slate without saying who broke it. 





ADJECTIVES. 


Try to get the idea underlying description words, 
Direct attention to the most striking quality. ‘The 
pencil is round,” to accidental qualities, ‘‘ It 1s skort,” 
to growing qualities, in animate nature ‘‘ The tree is 
slender ” and finally to inherent qualities as ‘‘ porous,” 
** brittle.” 

FIRST STEPS IN COMPOSITION. 

Let the pupils give sentences about something they 
often see done, making the fire, making bread. Let 
them write the best sentences as areward. Let them 
write about some familiar object as a slate, its use, its 
parts. Make the exercise a conversation instead of a 
lecture. Let the pupils correct their work and re-write. 
Bear in mind that the effort, not the result, is important. 
In giving out topics for later work do not choose too 
broad a field, divide and subdivide, especially in histor- 
ical subjects. Pay attention to a small part of the sub- 
ject and thus enable the pupil to clothe his thought in 
suitable words. 
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SEED THOUGHTS. 








The educatcr’s chief business is to train to effective 
virtue, rather than to teach this or that rubbishy sub- 
ject.—London Journal of Education. 

As self-respect and respect for others is the key note 
of good behavior, good manners are surely one of the 
best heritages possible to leave our children.—Lovisr 
FISKE Bryson, M. D.—Christian Union. 

Every mind worth training has its own bent ; so we 
must not,in our zeal, force it into a light and atmos- 
phere not meant for it—WILLIAM TaTLocK.—Learner 
and Teacher. 

Education in the industries is old, education for the 
industries is new, but it has come tostay, and education 
by the industries which for so long has done its useful, 
but unrecognized work in happy country homes, must 
have its beneficent sway greatly extended.—Pror. §. 
R. THomPson.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Self forgetfulness is better than a constant struggle 
toward unselfishness, One may be so desirous of being 
unselfish as to devote time to the repressicn of self, or to 
the denial of self, that ought to be spent in behalf of 
others to the utter forgetfulness of self.— Anon. 

It is not the work but the worry that kills.—Anna C. 
BRACKET.—School Moderator, Mich. 

‘Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward ; 
We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
But pave a path that’s sunward. 
We're beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow, 
And where the vanguard camps to-day, 
The rear shall rest to-morrow. 
—Gerald Massey. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


AUG. 15.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
AUG. 22.—_EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
AUG. 29.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
SEPT. 5.—DoinG AND ETHICs. 














ALL AROUND THE WORD. 


(Report of a lesson given in a 7th grade c.ass at grammar 
school No. 61, Mr. Wm. T. Traud, principal.) 


yesterlay. The boys may iake sen- 
tences using the word “example” the 
girls using the word “ restored.” 
‘Scholars in the higher grades ought 
to set a good example to these in the 





lower grades.” 

What does the word mean as Fred has used it? 

‘“*A copy. Something to be followed. Something to 
be done.” 

‘“* The boy restored the ring he had found to the lady.” 

What does “ restore ’’ mean there ?” 

‘*Tt means ‘ give back.’ ” 

**The dog brought the boy out of the water and re- 
stored his life.”’ 

Is that a right use of the word? Why not? ‘‘She 
means “rescued.” ‘She should have said “ saved his 
life.” Yes, but you have not told me why “restored” 
was wrong. If the boy’s life was restored or given back 
to him, he must have done what first? ‘‘He must have 
lost it.” 

Yes, and as he never lost his life it could not be re 
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stored. Another sentence with the same word. ‘‘ The 
lady went to the sea-shore to restore her health.” 

Has anyone an objection to that sentence? ‘She 
means to cure.” Anot er reason, the lady was not go- 
ing to ‘‘ give back ” her own health, she hoped the change 
of air might do so. Correct the sentence. ‘‘The lady 
hoped the sea air would restore her health.” 

‘‘The man asked the store-keeper to send examples of 
his goods. Thatis rather an odd use of the word. What 
do you think of it? He means ‘“‘ samples.” 

** The General set a good example to his men.” What 
does the word mean there? ‘ Copy.” 

What kind of a word is it, as used in that sentence. 
“A name word.” Why? ‘ Because it is the name of 
something.” 

Now we will have our new words. When the Brit- 
ish troops sent out to Concord returned to Boston a very 
small number of them was left. What single word can 
I use instead of ‘‘ was left?’ ‘‘ Remained.” 

When we have subtracted one number from another, 
the part that is left over is called. ‘‘ The remainder.” 

Because, when we have taken away the rest, this— 
‘* Remains,” 

I will write ‘‘ remained” on the black-board and you 
may tell me what it means. ‘ Stayed behind.” 

Make a sentence using “remained” in the sense of 
“* stayed behind.” 

‘* When I go to take a walk with my little brother, if 
he gets cross he will remain on the way.” 

‘*When do we use remained in the sense of “ left- 
over”? 

‘* When we mean that a part has been taken away.’ 

Make a historical sentence. 

‘“* Part of Washington’s army remained in Bo:ton when 
the rest went to Long Island.” 

Give the same sentence and use something instead of 
remained. ‘ Part of Washington’s army stayed behind 
in Boston, when the rest went to Long Island.” 

Now we will have our other new word. When Gen- 
eral Wolf’s men were trying to get up to the city of 
Quebec, they found, half way up the precipice, a 
picket left to guard the path. What does guard mean? 
‘* To take care of.’’ ‘‘To watch over’” ‘ Tulook after.” 
Th: last is notso good, but we will take it for one mean- 
ing. There is another that I am thinking of. Whena 
soldier is left to guard a path he is there to—‘‘ Keep it 
from danger.” ‘‘ Keep it from harm,” 

There is one word that will expressitall. ‘‘ To pro- 
tect it.” 

Good, but I was thinking of another word. ‘ To de- 
fend.”’ 

Make asentencve with guard. ‘‘The dog guards the 
house from thieves.” 

Make a historical sentence. ‘‘General Washington 
surprised the British at Trenton when they were not on 
guard.” 





LESSONS ON FAMILIAR OBJECTS. 





(Report of a lesson given in a 6th grade class at grammarschool 


No. 74 Beooklyn. Mr. A. G. Merwin, principal; Miss A. L. Franklin, 


head of department.) 
(The teacher shows a key.) 
What are we goiag to talk about? ‘‘ We are going to 
talk about a key.” Tell me something about it. ‘‘ We 
use ic to lock the door.” Yes, that is true,but I want to 
know something about the key itself. ‘‘ Thekey is made 
of brass.” Weare going to tell what this part of the 
key is for (pointing). ‘‘ That part of the key is to put 
in the door.” Tnen what is this part for and what do 
we call it? ‘‘ We call it the handle and itis totake hold 
of.” 
‘Tell me about two parts of the key. ‘‘ The key bas 
one part to put in the door and another part to take hold 
of.” 
Tell me all you can about the key. ‘‘ That is a key. 
It is made of brass. One end is to put in the door and 
the handle is to take hold of. We use it to lock the 
door.” 
THE CALL BELL. 
What kind of a bell is this? ‘‘It is a call-bell.”. What 
is this part (pointing)? ‘‘1t is the ringing part.” And 
what is this? ‘*It is the clapping part.” ‘hen if it is 
the clapping part, what else can we call it? ‘‘We can 
call it the clapper.” Suppose I put iton the desk. Does 


it ring? What must I do to makeit ring? ‘‘ You must a 

Feperiment 1. We lighted an old-fashioned “ lam p- 
lighter,” and noticed that a strange tongue of flame con- 
tinued to burn at the lower end, while the original flame Fig. 4 ' 
crept slowly toward the upper end, the two flames | deposited when the smoke condensed. We mow brought 
being separated by the charred portion (Fig. 1). We/a flame into the bottle, and there appeared to be no gas 


touch the butten.” Then what happens? ‘The clapper 
knocks against the ringing part.” 


The bell has something else. What do you stand on? 


How many feet has the beil? 


Tell me what we have said about the bell. ‘“‘Lhatitisa 


button on top. If you touch the button, the bell rings 
When a captain standsin front of his company and 
calls out ‘‘ Right face,” ‘‘About face.” What does he do? 
**He gives orders.” When, instead of speaking, I ring 
the bell for the monitors to roll the doors a little and 
again for them to roll the doors a little further, and again 
for them to close the doors, what am I using the bell for? 
Then what shall we say the bell is used for? ‘It is used 
to give orders.” 

THE BLACKBOARD RUBBER. 
What is this? ‘ That is a blackboard rubber.” What 
is it made of? ‘It is made of wood and woolen stuff. 
Some of you girls hau bats last winter made of woolen 
stuff a good deal like this. You had what kind of hats? 
**Felt hats.” Then we will call this felt. What color 
is the felt? ‘‘Itis purple.” Now tell me all that the 
rubber is made of? ‘‘It is made of wood and purple 
felt.” What do we use the rubber for? We use it to 
clean off the blackboard.” 
Can anyone tell all about the rubber. ‘‘That is a 
blackboard rubber. It is made of wood and purple felt 
We use it to clean off the blackboard.” 


LESSON PLAN, 


(Object—chalk-box.) 

Every little girl look carefully at this box and find out 
all she can about it. Now you have all had time. Lillie 
tell me one thing. ‘‘ The box has two square ends.” 
Emma another. ‘It has two oblong sides and oblonr 
topand bottom.” May,another. “It is made of wood.” 
Sadie, you may tell me something. ‘‘The cover slides on 
the box.” Katie, can you tell me anything else? ‘“‘Itis 
a chalk box and keep cha!k in it.” 

Who will try to tell meall aboutthe box? Maggie 
may. ‘The box has two square ends and two oblong 
sides, and top and bottom. It is made of wood. The 
cover slides on the box and the box is used for 
chalk.” 

Order of description—shape, structure, material, 
use, 





LANGUAGE AND OBSERVATION. 





Report of lessons given in the primary dep*rtment of school No. 
16, Brooklyn, Leonard Dunkley principal, Miss Davis head of de- 
partment. 

Tell me where the windows are in the room? 

‘* The windows are at the back of the room.” 

Tell me three things in the front of the room. 

‘‘ The blackboard, the color-chest, and a picture are in 
the front of the room.” 

Tell me something you saw on your way to school. 

*“T saw a horse and a wagon as I was coming to 
school. 

Lucy may write her word on the board. What did 
Lucy do? 

‘*She wrote her word on the board.” 

Show me the right side of the room. Show me the 
left. Where are the closets in this room? 

“They are on the left side of the room.” 

Where are the balls? (The numeral frame.) 

‘The balls are on the right side of the room” 

Tell me just where they are so I need not look allover 
the right side of the room. 

“They are hanging on the wall in the forward part of 
the right side of the the room.” 

Where is the drawing chart? 

‘Tt is at the back of the room.” 

Tell me more about it. 


windows.” 
* In the middle” does sometimes mean what you tell 
us but use one word instead. 
‘‘ The drawing chart is at the back of the room, be- 
tween the windows.” 


other pupils to describe his position. 
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EXPER!MENTS WITH PAPER. 


The teacher ot another class utilized afew spare mom- 


ents by naving a little position drill; holding a pencil | into the bottle as before, filling it this time about three- 
over, under and beside a book and asking the children to 
tell where it was. She then called a boy to stand behind 


her, in front of her, and on the right side, and asked the aT 





the other flame to go on burning, and noticed that a 
stream of gray smoke poured from the lower end, which 
sprang into flame when a lighted match was brought 
near. 

Note.—The “‘lamp-lighter ” 
was made from a strip of 
newspaper, about eighteen 
inches long and one and a- 
half inches wide, coiled into 
a tube about as large in di- 
ameter as a lead-pencil, and 
nine or ten inches long. 
The upper end was folded over to keep it from unwind- 
ing. The lower end was left open. 

Experiment 2. We coiled another ‘“ lamp-lighter ” 
and left both ends open, holding it near the upper end 
between the thumb and finger to keep it from uncoiling, 
and lighted it as before. 

In this case there was no tongue of flame at the lower 
end, but the smoke poured from the upper end in suffi- 
cient quantity to support a flame for an instant without 
burning the paper (Fig. 2). 

Note.—The experiment succeeded best 
when we were careful to keep away from 
it all draughts of air. 

It was also found to work better when 
we used a little thicker paper, such as 
writing-paper or brown wrapping-paper, 
and were careful to roll it so as to make 
a clear tube with both ends open. 

When the flame had advanced about 
one and a half inches from the lower end we pinched the 
upper end, and the dense smoke began to pour from the 
lower end, which sprang into a large tongue of flame 
when a lighted match was brought near. When we 
ceased to pinch the upper end ths flame died out below, 
and the gas began to pour from the top again, but when 
the upper end was pinched the tongue of flame appeared 
at the lower end once more. ° 


Fig. 1 





Fig. 2 


Experiment 3, We coiled another ‘‘ lamp-lighter,’ 
leaving both ends open, and burned it as before, but 
when the flame approached rather near to the upper end, 
instead of blowing it out we inverted it, having the 
charred end uppermost, and allowed the flame to die out 
slowly of itsownacccrd. Upon uprolling the end which 
remained unburned we found it stained inside with a 
yellow liquid. 


Experiment 4. We crumpled asheet of writing-paper 
and burned it upon a white plate or clean surface of 
some kind, and noticed stains of the yellow liquid left 
upon the plate when the burning was ended. 

Note.—In the primitive days of dentistry persons used 
to moisten cotton in this liquid, and put it into a hollow 
tooth to kill the nerve, 

We also ncticed during the above experiment that 
from certain portions of the paper smoke arose, which 
occasionally caught fire. 

Experiment 5. We took a wide-mouthed bottle (Fig. 
3) which chanced to be at hand (capacity of about eight 
ounces) We made a “lamp- 
lighter” as before, of a strip of 
foolscap paper, and left both ends 
open. When the flame had made 
its way about two inches we 
brought the charred end over the 
mouth of the bottle, and pinched 
the upper end, causing the smoke 
to pour into the bottle, which slowly filled it as if it were 





“Tt is at the back of the room in the middle of the|a liquid. When the bottle was full we thrust the burn- 


ing “‘lamp-lighter,” down into it until the flame entered 
the mouth. The smoke suddenly caught fire, and in- 
stantly burned up, leaving the bottle perfectly clear, 
whereas before it had been impossible to see through it 
on account of the dense smoke. 


Experiment 6. Again we caused the smoke to pour 


fourths full (Fig. 4), and then laid a smai! picce of paper 
over the mouth to keep away draughts 
of air. The upper surface of the smoke 
formed a distinct dividing line between 
it and the air which was in the upper 
fourth of the bottle. In cight minutes 
the smoke had about disappeared, and 
the bottle was then almost clear, except 
that the bottom and sides appeared to be 
slightly tinged yellow, as if some of the 
liquid noticed in Experiment 8 had been 
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call bell, It hasaclapper, a ringing part, three feet,and a 


blew out the tongue of flame at the lower end, allowing jai to burn.—W oopavuLi's “ Smapie ExpPertMeyts.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 
The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increaye the general 


intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room, 
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1824-1871. 


1820-1871. 
THE POET SISTERS. 


In the town of Mount Healthy, Ohio, eight miles from 
Cincinnati, lived two sisters, who afterward became 
famous and well-known as the ‘ poet sisters.” Their 
family had removed to Ohio from Connecticut, and were 
people of some cultivation. Still, the advantages in the 
new country were so few that they could not give their 
children much education. There were other children 


in this family, but we have to do only with Alice and 
Phoebe. 

Alice was four years old when Phoebe was born, ‘The 
two girls grew up in the quiet home, studying all they 


could and making attempts at writing. At the age of 
eighteen Alice published some poems which attracted 
local attention. Under the pen-name of ‘ Pattie Lee” 
she published sume prose sketches which were also well 
received, All this time Phoebe had been using her pen, 
and, in 1850, she and Alice collected their poems and 
published them in a volume. 

This venture was so successful that two years later 
the sisters decided to go to New York to make their liv- 
ing by literature. After some struggles and disappoint- 
ments, they were able to maintain a very pleasant and 
comfortable home. On Sunday evenings they gave 
receptions to which many literary and cultured people 
came, Among these was Horace Greeley, who had been 
one of their first friends in a strange city. 

Though happy in their pretty home and congenial sur- 
roundings, they did not forget their country home, for 
in one of her poems Alice says : 

‘* Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest 
That seemeth the best of all.” 

Alice’s published works comprise ‘‘Clovernook,” 

Married, Not Mated,” ‘‘ Pictures of Country Life,” 
‘* The Lover's Diary,” ‘“‘ Snowberries”, etc., besides sev- 
eral volumes of poetry. Her poetry is graceful and 
pleasing, and her prose is equally good. She was avery 
diligent worker, notwithstanding she was a great suffer- 
er during the last years of her life. Her death occurred 
in New York, February 12, 1871. Phoebe’s style was 
quite different from her sister's. Her writings were of a 
humorous turn, and many of them were parodies. She 
was very bright in conversation, and was noted for her 
witty remarks. She published ‘‘ Poems and Parodies ’ 
‘*Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love,” and a number of 
hymns. Some of these, especially the one beginning, 
** One sweetly solemn thought,” are general favorites, 

Phoebe was so worn out with watching her sister 
through her illness,and with grief over her loss, that she 
only survived her a few months. Sae died at Newport, 
July 31, 1871. 

Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do ; 
As you measure for your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will find them all the while; « 
if you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 
—ALICE CARY. 


Don’t you be afraid, boys, 
To whistle loud and long, 
Although your quiet sisters 








Shall call it rude or wrong. 


Keep yourselves good-natured, 
And if smiling fails, 

Ask them if they ever saw 
Muzzles on the quails. 


So don’t you be afraid, boys, 
In spite of bar or ban, 
To whistle— it will help you 
To be an honest man. 
--ALICE CARY, 
Come up, April, through the valley, 
In your robe of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children 
From their wintry beds of rest. 
Come and overblow them softly 
With the sweet breath of the south ; 
Drop upon them, warm and loving, 
Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 
—PHe@sBE CaRY. 


O years, gone down into the past, 
What pleasant memories come to me 
Of your untroubled days of peace, 
And hours almost of ecstacy. 
—PHGBE CaRY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing, each day that goes by, 

Some little good ; not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 


For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth, 
—ALICE Cary, 
‘Tis not a wild chorus of praises, 
Nor chance, nor yet fate ; 
‘Tis the greatness born with him and im him, 
That makes the great man great. 
—ALICE CARY: The Measure of Time, 


We tread through fields of speckled flowers, 
As if we did not know 
Our Father made them beautiful 


Because he loves us so. 
—ALICE CARY. 


>> 
+ 


MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 








Sept. 1.—Lyp1a H. SIGOURNEY, b. 1791. 
Sept. 3.—SARAH ORNE JEWETT, b. 1849. 
Sept. 15.—ApDELINE D. T. WHITNEY, b. 1824. 
Sept. 22.—MICHAEL FARADAY, b. 1791. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each author. 

Lydia H. Sigourney, an American poetess and prose 
writer. Her style was something like that of Mrs. 
Hemans, the English writer, so she was often called the 
Hemans of America. She published fifty-nine volumes 
of essays and poems on a variety of subjects. During 
her life she was one of the most popular of our poets, 





Sarah Orne Jewett, an American author, born in 
Maine. She is the writer of much graceful prose, 
principally character sketches of New England life. 
Besides contributions to newspapers and magazines she 
has published ‘‘ A Marsh Island,” ‘* A Country Doctor,” 
“The Mate of the Daylight,” ‘‘Country By-Ways,” 
“The Story of the Normans” in the Story of the 
Nations Series, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Adeline D. 'T. Whitney, a popular story writer, 
Her books are healthy and entertaining and make 
admirable reading for girls. ‘ We Girls,” “ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” “A Summer ir Leslie Goldth- 
waite’s Life,” ‘‘ Hitherto,” ‘‘ Sights and Insights,” etc., 
are well known works. She has also written several 
volumes of excellent poetry, and is responsible for a 
cook-book. 

Michael Faraday, F. R. S., a famous English chemist 
and natural philosopher, born near London. He is 
chiefly: celebrated for his discoveries in electricity and 
electro-magnetism. At first, being very poor, he 
was apprenticed to a book-binder, and all the time 
made scientific experiments alone. At last he attracted 
the attention of Sir Humphrey Davy, the great scientist, 
who hired him to clean his instruments, and from that 





time he studied under him, All kinds of of henate caine 

to him in the course of his long life, and at his death 

Westminster Abbey opened her doors to him. But 

according te his request he was buried in the simplest 

— place, with a gravestone of the most ordinary 
ind 





LESSONS IN SAORT-HAND.—1X. 
By ELDON Moran, St. Louis, Mo. 
KEY TO PLATE 9. 

1 Play able evil civil fleeces shelf devil Majel. 
2 Price breezes trump catcher glimmer trainer ex. 

aggerate distress. 
3 Spry sober suffer over thrice pressure meacure cig- 
_arette. = 
4 Puff spine above brain stiff strain cuff clown. 
5 Flown thine assign ozone shine hen explain sustain. 
6 Pines chance density lonesome extensive behavior 

reference sister. 

Translate Ls. 7 to 15. 
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COPYRIGHTED. 
EXPLANATION, 


A small hook at the beginning and on the circle side 
of a stem, indicates that / is to be added ; e. g. play, evil. 
L. 1, A hook on the opposite side indicates r ; e.g. price. 
trump, L. 2.. These hooked stems are called double con- 
sonants, Acircle on the r side of straight letters implies 
r; see spry, sober, L. 3, In order to bring the hook on 
the left side(to signify r), f, v, and th are reversed ; see 
over, thrice, etc., L. 3. A circle may be written within 
a hook. See civil, distress, suffer. When the r-hook is 
prefixed tom, orn, the stem is shaded; see glimmer, 
trainer, L. 2. Rand / are called imtial hooks ; the f ard 
n hooks, which occur at the end of letters, are called 
final. F is‘attached to straight stems only, and is writ- 
ten on the circle side, as in puff, L. 4. This hcok is used 
for v also, asin above, The n-hook is put on the oppo- 
site side of Straight letters, and is attached to curves. 
See Ls.4and 5. A circle written on the n-hook side of a 
straight letter at the end of words, implies n ; e g. pines 
chance, (but not density,) L. 6. All these hooks should 
be small and light. 

Exercise—Black blame claim close globe pledge total 
gray grow break pray dray loiter pry trail cry drill 
keeper phrase favor Friday throw strike stray spree sam- 
ple cough crave bluff grove strive grieve pain stain bean 
bone dine twine taken turn bench lone mine fine abstain 
expense distance, 

Sentences, 1, Every rose bas its prickles, 2. Every 
path has its puddle. 8. Variety is the very spice of 
life. 4. For the upright there are nolaws. 5. All 
cruelty springs from weakness. 6. Wise judges are 
we of each other. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected trom Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg &Co.: 
price, 30 cents. ° 











EMPEROR WILLIAM Il. OF GERMANY. 


William I1., emperor of Germany, is exciting more 
interest in himself at present than any other young man 
in the world. He succeeded to the throne under some- 
what of a cloud. There were ugly stories about his bad 
treatment of his father, the lamented Frederick, of his dis- 
courtesy to his mother, and of his immorality. Besides 
this he was said to be a firm believer in the “ divine right 
of kings” and such a firm advocate of military force as to 
endanger the peace of Europe. It 1s now known thata 
great deal that was printed about him was false, and that 
in place of being a disturber of Europe’s peace, no one is 
doing more than he to maintain it. William has proved a 
great surprise not only to his countrymen, but to the 
world. 





UNDOING BISMARCK’S WORK. 


When William began to reign he was knowu as a friend 
ot Bismarck and an admirer of that great statesman’s 
policy that gave a united Germany and made Berlin the 
center of European .affairs. But a difference between 
them soon arose. Bismarck was bitterly opposed to the 
Socialistic Democrats; William favored concessions, 
among which were shorter hours of labor for women and 
children, Sunday rest, etc. So powerful had the Socialists 
become that the elections to the Reichstug resulted ina 
crushing defeat tor the chancellor. Bismarck then sought 
an alliance between the Conservatives and the Ultramon- 
tane Center party, the latter led by Dr. Windthorst. 
Declining to reveal what passed at a conference with Dr. 
Windthorst, William asked for his resignation. Bismarck 
did not proffer his resignation until again remiided that 
it was wanted, and even then it was offered with the idea 
that he could bring the emperor back under his sway. 
But he mistook the spirit.of this young Hobeudohors. 
William accepted it gladly and appointed von Caprivi in 
his place. Bismarck could not bear opposition; von 
Caprivi treated his opponents with consideration. 

William’s attitude toward the people was far different 
from Bismarck’s. He declared that he stood so high above 
parties and their quariels that he cared only for the wel- 
fare of every one of his subjects. One of the reforms he 
instituted was a change in the income tax by which four 
per cent. is assessed on large incomes. The law against 
social democracy has been practically abandoned, and a 
bill for the protection of labor has been passed. Child 
labor is better protected, and eleven hours a day is fixed as 
the limit of women’s labor. The laws for public iustruc- 
tion have been amended. A reaction has taken place 
against Bismarck’s high tariff policy. Commercial! treat- 
ies with Austria and other nations are a part of the scheme 
by which William is trying to bring Germany ivto 
closer business relations with the rest of Europe. A partial 
reform has been made in the sugar duties and more will 
probably follow. So pleased have the workingmen been 
with these changes that last May, when there were riots 
and other disturbances iu nearly every country in Europe, 
everything was peaceiul ip Germany. 


WILLIAM’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


He has not fulfilled the predictions. that he would be a 
warlike emperor, The Triple Alhance was ratified by him 
at Vienna and Rome, by which Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, are bound to oppose the warlike designs of France 
and Russia. Ia addition he has cultivated friendly per- 
sonal relatious with the Czar. William has also cléared 


Ls 


up a misunderstanding with England, and Victoria has 
shown her friendship by appointing him admiral of the 
British fleet. By the treaty of July 1, 1890, Germany 
acquired Heligoland from England. Bismarck provoked 
a needless quarrel with Switzerland. William has re- 
established friendly relations with that country. The 
visit of the emperor’s mother to France and the marked 
attentions paid to the French minister were intended to 
soften the feelings of the French toward Germany. The 
German people appear to have‘much to hope from the good 
sense and good intentions of their ruler. 
A MONUMENT TO COLUMBUS, 

The Italians of New York will upveil in Central Park on 
October 12, 1892, the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus, a monument to the 
great discoverer. The statue comprises a »ase with a 
beautiful design in bronze allegorical of the genius of 
Columbus,and set in marble, and a marble pedestal, which 
is surmounted with the figure of Columbus clothed in a 
flowing robe. The total height is to be seventy-five feet. 
The funds to build this handsome structure were collected 
by subscriptions from all classes and creeds in the city. 
The construction of the monument is under the direction 
of noted artists selected by the Italian government, and it 
will be given to thecity of New York by Italianson the date 
mentioned. Imra Kiralfy is in Spain preparing an elab- 
orate program of pageants in ancient costume which will 
mark the occasion. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD.—The Grand Army of the 
Republic met at Detroit and celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization. It was decided not to be- 
gin aseparate department for colored posts. Capt. John 
Palmer, of Albany, N. Y., was elected commander-in-chief. 

GERMANY AND THE WORLD’s FAIR.—Manufacturers ip 
Germany believe that by making a creditable display at 
the World’s fair at Chicago they can greatly extend their 
market in the United States. Preparations are therefore 
making for the German section of the exhibition. 

LORD SALISBURY SATISFIED.—In a speech in London, 
Lord Salisbury said that Mr. Balfour’s administration in 
Ireland owed its success to persistence and resolution. 
The land act would be found a permanent cure for the 
troubles of many generations. Kgypt and Bulgaria are 
developing so rapidly that they promise to settle the pres- 
ent difficulty without any outside influence. He believed 
European nations would work in harmony with each other 
—more on account of their kindred interests than on ac- 
count of mere paper treaties. 

NEW YORK’s PROPOSED CATHEDKAL.-—-The trustees of 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral have accepted the plans 
of Heins & La Farge, the architects. These provide for a 
Romanesque structure, with Gothic ornamentation and 
treatment. The building wi'l stand on the eminence west 
of One Hundred and Tenth street and Eighth avenue. It 
will cost not less than $5,000,000 and probably twice that 
amount. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION.—It has been the custom to re- 
turn to Canada the Chinamen who come into the United 
States contrary to law. The attorney general now rules 
that the words “shall be returned to the country from 
whence they came,” in the statute means China and not 
any intermediate territory. It is probable that the China- 
men will find as ready a way of coming back from the 
Flowery kingdom as from Canada. 





MIssION PROPERTY DESTROYED.—An attack was made 
at Yankao, China, on the Roman Catholic mission. All 
the moveable property was taken out and the building 
burned. A few days previous four chapels were destroyed 
in Kiangai. About the same time a French orphanage was 
wrecked at Haimen. A disturbance on account of the 
presence of foreigners took place in the Fukion province. 


PEARY’s EXPEDITION.—-The steamer Kite, that is on its 
way to North Greenland with Commander Peary’s explor- 
ing party, was caught on June 15 in the ice in the straits 
of Belle Isle. It was still ice-bound on July 4, but after- 
wards got clear and proceeded northwards. The ice block- 
ade in the straits was not completely raised until July 2. 


In FAvor OF Kocuine.—Dr. Thamm, of Dusseldorf, says 
that he has managed, by the Koch system, to bring about 
a complete cure in 40 per cent. of the cases of tuberculosis 
which he has treated, and that satisfactory results have 
occurred in 45 per cent. of the other cases which he has 
treated by the same system. 





IRRIGATION IN THE WEST.—The governor of Utah issued 
a cull to the governers of fifteen states and territories west 
of the Missouri river, to consider the question of irriga- 
tion. About four-tenths of the United States, exciusive 
of Alaska, or about 750,000,0U0 acres is an arid desert 
which it is believed could be reclaimed. This would cause 
important changes of climate, it having been found that 
cultivation of arid soils begets the rain which produces 
fertility. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not *rge enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are theref-re compelled to adhere to these rules: 


LA tions relating to school management or work will be 
answe on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








Why is the International Date Line crooked ? 

Colorado, J.P. B. 

All places received their dates from Rome. The western 
part of Europe, the islands of the Atlantic ocean, the 
whole of South America. and the greater part of North 
America have received civilization by westward communi- 
cation from Rome. Therefore there is no date Jine in the 
Atlantic or in America (since the occupatéon of Alaska by 
the U. S.). The eastern part of Europe and Asia received 
civilization (or civilized dates) by eastward communication 
from Rome. Date lines, therefore occur in the Pacific 
ocean between islands that have received dates by east- 
ward and those that have received by westward commun: 
ication. Connecting these lines we have an irregular line 
whose general direction is north and south and which may 
properly be called the date line. Following is a description : 
The line may be traced with pencil on any map of the 
world. 

From north pole through Bering strait, between Alen- 
tian islands and Asia. Thence southwesterly east of 
Kurile and Japan islands entering China sea east of Hong 
Kong. It then passes south just west of Philippine, but 
east of Palawan. It then takes a southeasterly course 
passing through the Sooloo islands, south of Mindanao and 
north of Gilolo. Thence it passes east nearly parallel with, 
but just north of the equator to a point north of Shank 
island, thence southeasterly to a point northeast of Navi- 
gator or Samoan island ; then it turns south keeping east 
of Navigator, Friendly, and Curtis 
Society islands, to the south pole 


islands and west of 


Nebraska, H. CC. Propasco 

Will you kindly give through the columns of Tuk JouRNAL 
some methods for the opening exercises of schools, by a teacher 
that cannot sing ? 

I would like something suitable for the seventh and eigbth 
gradsin a town school 

Minnesota. H. K 


A great deal will depend ou whether you are allowed to 
use the Bible in school, or whether anything of a devotional 
nature is allowed. It is a most fitting opening of school to 
give some recognition to the Creator if only a repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, with the heads of the children bowed 
If all these things are considered not to be best for your 
school by those who will have the responsibility to decide 
for you, then singing and some special mottoes for morals 
or deportment as a rule for the school-room, are about all 
that is left for you. But even then I would try to have the 
opening song of a thoughtful or patriotic nature. 


I have kept a clean register on this plan 

Make a banner for each class on ¥ bich is pasted in gilt letters 
“ Attendance,” 

On Friday morning all classes having been perfect in attendance 
the past week may have the honor of studying under their banner 
that day. 

Set it at the head of the class, and oh, how proud each and ali 


will be if some one chanees to call that day. Try it. You must 
have all pupils of one class towether to do thie 

These Caneers can be easily made from bright colored paper, 
two sticks and a narrow nbbon. 

Ohio. TEACHER 


All these devices to promote punctuality are good, butdo 
not forget the deeper meaning in making punctual chil 
dren—the making of prompt, punctual citizens of the 
future. 


I will thank you to correct the statement that appears in your 
last number of SCHOOL JOURNAL ‘July 18', a8 to the per centaef 
gain in the pu' lic schoo! emolment in Pennsylvenia, Upon 
pages five and six ot ‘ ensus Bulletin No. 84, you will tnd reasons 
for this m quest, in the interest of tiuth. 


Harrisburg, Pa. D. J. WALLER Jr. 


We are happy to give the desired correction, as below. 

(Eps.) 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HARRISBURG, March 13, 15¥1. 
ROBERT P. PORTER, 
Superintendent of Census, Washington, D. C 

DEAR Str: Permit me to invite your attention to im- 
portant facts in making comparison of educatiora! statis- 
tics of Pennsylvania. A change was made in the stat stics 
of Philadelphia in the report of this department for 1887, 
and has been adhered to iv all subsequent reports, reducing 
the reported number attending school by 70.000, or from 
177,853 in 1886 to 107,807 in 1887. It was seen that in each 
year the average attendance was reported at 90,40. Inves- 
tigation showed that when Philadelphia reported “number 
of pupils registered "’ she gave the sum of numes on all the 
rolis of the severa] schools. Thus every pupil promoted 
was enrolled more than once. All promotions are there 
fore included iu the number given. 

When, therefore, a comparison is nade of the number of 
pupils ix Pennsylvania in 1880 with that of 1500 the increase, 
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August 15, 1801. 








from the tables, appears to be in your bulletin but 1.59 per 
cent, while, as you will see from the enclosed sheet, out- 
side of Philadelphia it has been 10.24 per cent, and even 
greater in Philadelphia. 

The basis of computation of attendance in Philadelphia, 
given in the report of this department, is now the number 
of children in the schools at the close of their school year 
in December. Very truly, 


D. J. WALLER, Jr. 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 


ror Friday afternoons I have thought of forming a Reading 
Cirele, tor t' e pupils who have not been tardy durmyg the week. 
We want weekly papers tor os from six to twelve years o1 age. 
Anyone giving the name. address, and price of such papers will 
greatly please an earnest co-worker in the country primary 
svhouls. fhe tardy pupils can study the next week’s lessons or 
review those of the past week. a 


Onin, 

You will find difficulty in keeping your tardy pupils from 
listening to your “ Reading Circle.’’ To attempt to compel 
them tostudy alone during the reading, will result in arous- 
ing a resentful feeling in them. Better not try the separa- 
tion of the sheep and the goatsin that way. The reading 
for Friday afternoon, foran hour, for the enjoyment of all, 
is a good idea. As for papers, there is TREASURE-TROVE 
(mouthly), published by E. L. Kellogg & Co,, at $1.00 per 
year; ‘Wide Awake” (monthly), by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, $2.40 a year; ‘“‘ Harper’s Young People” (weekly), 
Harper & Bro., N. Y., $2.00 per year; “St. Nicholas” 
(monthly), Century Co., N. Y., $3.00 a year. 





Ts a teacher holding a diploma granted by a normal school in 
this state obliged to be examined if she wishes to teach io Cali 
tormia or any other state ? 

i He J.G. 0. 

Yes, California is one of the most examining states in 
the whole union, 

States have different laws upon this matter. 
by writing. 


Ascertain 


Which arrangement is correct and preferable. Enclosed ($10) 
= Enclosed ten ($10) dollars, or Enclosed ten dollars 
( ‘? 

Mississippi. D. A. 

Do not believe auybody will refuse your ten dollars no 
matter how it is expressed. The last form is preferable, 
nerhxps. 


Is“ [ differ with you,” right in speaking of any subject ? 
Arkansas. D.C. 
“Differ from” is used to express mere unlikeness ; * dif- 

fer with”? to express the action of intelligent beings, ‘I 

beg leave to differ with you,” is incorrect, ‘I beg leave to 

differ from you”’ is correct, So says Richard Grant White. 


How are children benefitted by elementary geometry? If [ 
should teach my pupils what angles, lines, etc., are, of what use 


is it to them ? 
K. T. D. 


lowa. 

Dr. Thomas Hill in his ‘‘ True Order of Studies” says, 
“The forms and motions of things are the food of much 
thought and the objects of lively attention and intellectual 
action, years before the other myriad problems of matter 
begin to suggest themselves; the child’s knowledge and 
reco ;nition of things by their shapes long precedes any 
definite recognition of time orrhythm. Before the child 
has a clearly intellectual life on any other subjects, it at- 
tains a very definite power to distinguish the square, the 
circle, the oval, the spiral.” 





Why does solid iron flovt in melted iron? This question was 
presented to the school by the son of a foundry man and | con- 
tess [ was puzzled. IL knew that ice floated in water and could 
only say that ull metals floated in their liquid. Please reply to the 


question. 
H. J. R. 


Ter 18. 

This question has puzzled a good many observers. Dr. 
Anderson in a recent paper on steel, read before the Iron 
Institute, London, says: ‘‘ When a piece of solid iron is 
thrown into a pot of molten iron or steel the solid metal at 
first sinks, which shows ¢hat its volume is less than the 
melted metal; but soon the solid piece becomes heated, 
which causes it to expand, its volume is jacreased, and it 
rises and floats on tbe surface of the molten mass. When 
first put in it sinks ; then expanding it r‘ses ; it expands so 
that it rises above the fluid metal considerably. That is, a 
cubic inch of solid iron expands so that it takes up more 
space than a cubic inch of melted iron.” 





Was Sherman or [ngalls president of the senate during Cleve- 
lano’s administration, and could he vote as a representative trom 
his state and toen in case of « tie cust the deciding vote. thos giv- 
ing him two votes on the same question? Are there any examples 
of this kind on record? 

Ingalls was president of the senate during Cleveland’s 
adiinistration, As he was a member of the senate itseif, 
he voted on all questions that came before it, otherwise 
his state would have lost one vote and half its power. 


oe. 





The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by the peculiar 
medicine, Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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PROMI,’ WARREN DARST. 


“ 


Warren Darst was born in 1848 in Meigs Co., Ohio. 
First as a farmer boy he worked on the farm six months 
of each year and attended the county district school the 
remainder of the year. He thencommenced teaching in 
the country schools and thus secured means to enable 
him toattend an academy. From there he advanced to 
the normal university at Lebanon, Ohio ; after graduat- 
ing from that institution he accepted a position as 
teacher there and successfully filled the same three 
years. Then for five years he taught in a normal school 
in Indiana. In 1883 he accepted the position in the 
Ohio normal university at Ada, which he sti! retains. 
A few years later heassociated himself with Profs. H. 8. 
Lehr, J. G. Park, and Frederick Maglott in the proprietor- 
ship of that most successful institution. 

From his early boyhood Prof. Darst exhibited a great 
love for reading—going over and over again all the books 
he had at home, and borrowing all he could from the 
neighbors--a township library also afford: d him an oppor 
tunity of obtaining useful reading of which privilege he 
eagerly availed himself. This desire for useful reading 
when a boy, and his appreciation of the help obtained 
from reading has caused him in his later years to feel a 
deep interest in the plan of extending a reading circle 
for pupils into all the schools of his state. This led to 
his selection by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association last 
year to prepare a paper to be read at its annual meeting 
upon the subject of a pupils’ reading circle. Those who 
had the pleasure of hearing this paper will remember 
the practical thoughts there presented and will be glad 
to learn that a reading circle for pupils has since become 
an accomplished fact in this state. 

Prof. Darst is also a member of the board of control of 
the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle and in that capacity 
has done efficient work. As an instructor he is very 
thorough and conscientious, being careful not to leave 
a subject until it is clearly understood by his pupils— 
A man of earnest, positive convictions, with a cheerful, 
enthusiastic manner combined with a pleasing address, 
he has the power of enthusing his pupils with his own 
earnestness and impressing them with the beauty as well 
as the importance of the studies in which they are en- 
gaged. As would be naturally expected they are ready 
to co-operate with their teacher in giving to each lesson 
their best efforts. Prof. Darst has instructed extensively 
in teachers’ institutes in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania—and in this has been very successful. It 
is safe to say that no more practical and pepular institute 
instructor has been called to this important work than 
he ; the invitations for this purpose each year having 
been many more than he could possibly accept. 

Prof. Darst was a prominent candidate before the 
Ohio Republican convention this year for the state school 
commissionership—standing second among nine candi- 
dates for that position many of them being leading edu- 
cators of the state. 


aod. 
? 


THERE was a session cf the Normal Music School at 
Staten Island beginning July 14. The instructors were 
Prof. Leonard B. Marshall, Prof. J. W. Tufts, of Boston, 
Prof. Emory B. Russell, of Oneonta, N. Y., Prof. Fred- 
erick A. Lyman, A. C. M., of Syracuse, N. Y., and Miss 
Sara L. Dunning, of New York city. Dr. N.S. Penfield, 
president of the New York State Music Tearkers’ Asso- 











ciation was present for a short time and gave a most 
interesting talk. Five persons were graduated at the 
closing exercises. 





ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The twenty-fourth annual meeting of this body con- 
vened at Mount Nebo, June 22. with Prof. J. W. Conger, 
of Arkadelphia, presiding. His address was marked by 
hopefulness and good omens for the future. It contained 
the fact that Alabama was the first state to pass a Jaw 
providing for a series of summer normal schouls for the 
training of teachers. Prof Barnett, of Eureka springs, 
opened a discussion upon the constant change of places 
by teachers. This practice was denominated the ‘‘ grass- 
hopper side” of the teacher's life. Profs. Kimbrough, 
Barnett, Shinn, Edminston, Bizzell, Miss Thompscn, 
Miss Poindexter, Mr. Vaughter and Mr. Lane also spoke 
on this question. They agreed that while a ‘‘ hopper” 
might be a good teacher yet it was a bad tendency for 
teachers to indulge in. ‘‘ Town and County Super- 
vision,” was the subject of a paper read by Prof. Hollo- 
way, of Fort Smith, Prof.C. 8. Barnett superintendent at 
Eureka Springs, read a paver on ‘* School Exhibits,’ 
showing the work of his pupils in illustration. He ad- 
vocated a device by which the consecutive work of esch 
pupil for the whole term could be shown, Prof. Shinn 
urged the teachers to take contributions from five to 
twenty-five cents from each pupil for the World’s Fair, 
Prof. J. J. Doyne, principal of the Lonoke schools, pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘ Formative Influerces” which was 
discussed by Prof. Jones, of Arkadelphia. Mr. W. B. 
Toon, of Morrilton, and Messrs. Wolverton, Roberts, 
Millar, and Hagan discussed ‘‘ Compulsory Education.” 
Prof. Parham of Little Rock read apaper on ‘‘ The Study 
of English Literature in the Schools,” and this subject 
was further considered by Prof. Edminston, of Van 
Buren, Miss Blake, of Ouachita college, Miss Thompson, 
of Hot Springs, Mrs. Holmes, of Malvern, Prof. Barnett 
and Father Lucey. ‘‘Perception” was thetheme of a paper 
by Prof. Little,age, and approved by Prof. Roberts, of 
Pea Ridge, Prof. M. P. Gates, of Fayetteville, gave a 
paper upon this subject ‘‘ What Means Are Available for 
the Better Preparation of Teachers for their Work?” 
Prof. E. R. Long, of Arkansas college, Prof. Millar, of 
Hendrix college, Prof. Parker, of Paiis schcols, and Prof. 
Shinn spoke on this subject. Mrs. E. L. Holmes took up 
the theme of ‘* Kindergarten Work,” and Miss Connevy, 
of Prescott, and Miss De Neeley of Forest City schocls, 
followed upon the same subject. Prof. Shinn compli- 
mented the association upon having so many able women 
to speak , upon the floor. J. W. Nicholson, of Fort Smith 
presented a paper on ‘Science in the Public Schools.” 
The committee on education made a report that the gen- 
eral assembly had at last made a response to the appeals 
for normal training s hovls, and there wiil be six train- 
ing schools, in the state, of not Jess than three months 
each; but one more permanent state normal school of 
nine or ten months, is needed. There was atribute also 
to Dr. Allen, of New York, who had conducted the first 
term of the “‘ normal” last season. 





THE board of education at hichmond, Va., in response 
to a request from the Powhatan club of that city, that 
white teachers be substituted for colored teachers in the 
colored schools, sent in substance the following reply : 

‘* The negroes are among us and we reccgnize it as our 
duty to make of them the best possible citizens. Itis a 
well-established principle that the best citizens are those 
who combine with moral and intellectual worth the 
ability to direct with wise self control their own affairs. 
This condition for the negrves can only be secured by 
throwing upon them so far as accords with prudence, 
the responsibility of their own elevation. Our colored 
teachers are under the direction of a white principal, 
who has charge of the building, who instructs them in 
correct methods of teaching and discipline and who sees 
that nothing improper is allowed. 

‘* For a number of years we had white teachers in our 
colored schools. They deserve all praise for the excel. 
lence of their work; but it was never congenial, and in 
almost every case was accepted simply as a stepping- 
stone to a position in the white schcols. Such duties as 
visiting the homes of the children, and in this way 
securing the co-operation of the parents, they could not 
be expected to perform. An iwportant result was that 


the colored schools were largely taught by inexperienced 
young teachers, and these were greatly trammeled in 
their work by the necessary surroundings. 

‘‘ The colored teachers in our employ have shown them- 
selves eapable, painstaking, ambitious to excel, and 
careful of both the intellectual and moral improvement 
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of their pupils. They take pride in their positions and 
are satisfied; they are anxious to do the best for their 
race ; they are diligent students cf methods ; they arein 
sympathy with their pupils and on the same social plane, 
and by visiting among tne patrons of their schools exer- 
cise an influence that is impossible to a white teacher. 
We have an excellent corps of colored teachers, they are 
steadily improving by study and experience and the 
schools are getting the benefit of their increasing effi- 
ciency. 

** We have carefully considered the whole question in 
the light of the results to be accomplished and of our 
duty as public officers, and find ourselves unable to 
reach a conclusion that the best interests of the schools 
and of the community would be advanced by a com- 
pliance with your request. Taking all circumstances 
into consideration, it is our judgment that colored 
teachers can do more effective work in colored schools.” 


A DAILY paper speaks with commendation of this 
jncident : 

Some men on a ferry boat tried to ask questions of one of the 
deck bands, as there wasa delay. One deck hand, observing it 
shouldered his way into the company and in insolent tones said to 
his fellow: 

“ If these cursask you anything, don’t you tell them. See?’ 

A muscular, well dressed youth turned on the deck hand and 
told him to apologize. The crowd paused. The deck hand replied 
with an oath. The athlete did not parley. He did not even 
swear, but like a flash of Jight his right hand flew to the neck of 
the boatman, who promptly sprawled on his back with all four 
limbs in air. The deck hand rose and sprang toward the young 
man, but he sprawled again. 

* Now apologize,” he said, as the man arose. 

“] apologize,” said the deck hand. 

“ Admit you are a cur yourself,” said the passenger. 

“Tl admit anything,” said the deck hand. 

The other deck hand, who had discreetly disappeared, now came 
up and led off his partner for repairs. The passengers said the 
young man had done just right, 


Let the teacher read this to his pupils and ask them 
whether that act was to be commended. Isthat the way 
to make this deck hand a better man? Isit defensible 
for a man thus to attack another except in self-defence ¢ 
If a boy on the playground calls another names is he to 
attwck the other provided he is stronger? Is not this a 
mark of a half-civilized rather than a wholly civilized 
age? Isthe calling of a hard name to be met witha 
hard blow at this stage of religious civilization? 





Has the stir created by the Dress-Reform agitation at 
Chautauqua during the past season any lessons of warn- 
ing, advice, or suggesticn for the teacher? Mrs. Colonel 
Parker is a teacher, a thoughtful woman, and knows 
scientifically what she is talking about. When she ad- 
vocates Delsarte, teachers listen and believe ; when she 
pleads for voice training, teachers accept and practice ; 
but when she talks “‘ dress-reform” in a practical way 
and illustrates what she preaches, teachers look on with 
breathless interest and with a multitude of ‘‘Oh’s” and 
““why’s,” go straight back to their school-rooms and 
dress just as they always have. Sensible women who 
will follow a sensible, intelligent, popular leader into 
any other advance course will *‘draw the line” here 
and go back to the moral degradation of giving the 
strength that should go to legitimate school work, in 
carrying the weight of ill-adapted clothing up and down 
stairs and during every step of the school day. Every 
woman teacher who fails to take advantage of the new 
freedom in dress in the school-room and everywhere else 
is just so far from standing as the highest type of a 
woman, because she fails in just so much of being that 
free, independent soul that children should have before 
them as a daily pattern. 


THE friends of Dr. John Hancock propose to publish 
about January 1, 1892, a memorial volume. Dr. W. H. 
Venable, of Cincinnati, O., has given his services to com- 
pile such a book. This book will contain some 150 pages, 
will have the best picture to be procured of Dr. Han- 
cock, a full history of his life including his work in 
Cincinnati, O., and vicinity, his connection with the 
National Teachers’ Association and National Council, 
and his services as State school commissioner of Ohio. 
Some five hundred subscriptions have been procured 
which insures the publication of the book, and all money 
received over and above the expense will go to Mrs, 
Hancock, to aid her in the education of her youngest 
son. 


THE National School of Elocution and Oratory, met at 
Thousand Island Park, N. Y. July 6, to continue six 
weeks. Sixty students are in attendance. Lectures are 








given every morning by the principal, Prof. Silas S. Nef, 
on a wide range of topics, bearing directly upon the 

practical work. Five other instructors also assist in 

making a success of this school. 





A PROPOSITION to use all the roads on the university 
grounds at Corneil to teach good road making has been 
suggested by ex-president White. His idea is to im- 
prove the roads on the college grounds by sections and 
according to different systems, as a means of instruc- 
tion about good road-making and its cost of main- 
tenance. When these students return home to their 


A coursE of Library Economy is given by Professor 
W. I. Fletcher, at the Amherst summer school of Lan- 
guages, tnis season. Puiof. Fletcher is the librarian at 
Amherst College, aud his well known reputation in that 
capacity will enable hin to tell exactly how to make 
a library useful to students. 





THE firet “fellowship” for a woman has been estab 
lished at Harvard. 


NEARLY all the men of influence among the Italian 





different localities over the country there will be one 
educated man at least in the community who will know 
envugh about making roads to see to it that enough 
brain power be put behind the spade to do con- 
scientious, fairly-intelligant work in remodeling coun- 
try roads. One practically educated man who is not 
above coming down to details will go a good ways 
towards elevating the tone of a whole neighborhood 
and increasing the honor as well as price of intelligent 
labor. 





THE question as to who-is to be the superintendent of 


election of Prof. Sheidon J. Pardee. Superintendent 
Pardee’s record is among the best. He was for seven 
years superintendent of the schools at Niagara Falls, 
and later of the schools of Flushing, L. I. 


THE young lady whose portrait was taken as the 
model for the Goddess of Liberty upon the silver dollar is 
now a teacher of kindergarten philosophy in the Girl's 
Normal School at Philadelphia. Her name is Miss Anna 
W. Williams, and she is familiarly known among her 
friends as Miss Liberty. 





The Pacific Educational Journal for July is an excel- 
lent number. B:o. Chesney knows a good thing when 
he sees it and copies it. It is no wonder the Aate Tracy 
** Letter toa Young Teacher” should have appealed to 
his professional judgment and that he desi ed to brighten 
his educational pages with its common sense luminosity 
—but, did not THE JOURNAL give that its first publica- 
tion? We lovk in vain for an acknowledgement of it. 


THE Hawk-Fye receives various educational pub- 
lications which are encouragingly indicative of 
progress in modern methods of instruction. Among 
others THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published in New York 
city, isconspicuous by its excellence. Better methods 
of teaching are pointed out, the teachers are urged to 
make professional advancement, educational ideas are 
discussed in a forcible and dignified manner. The 
twenty-first number has numerous advertisements, 
which of themselves show there is a strong current ot 
progress entering the school-room. THE JOURNAL de- 
serves high praise, it is evidently a powerful factor 
among the educational forces of the country.—From 
Burlington Hawk-Eye. 





WHEN the eminent preacher, now Bishop of Mass- 
achusetts, was a teacher in the Boston Latin school, his 
pupils got strips of tin and each one made for him- 
self a pair of eye-glasses; when the bell rang they 
took their seats. Mr. Brooks came in andsaid: ‘‘Good 
morning,” and then put on his own eye-glasses to read 
the usual chapter in the New Testament. Glancing 
over his class he found every boy sitting bolt upright 
staring at him through a pair of tin eye-glasses. He 
looked as though he was angry but he was not. He 
stopped the devotional exercises and told the pupils all 
w bring their eye-glasses and deposit them in the waste- 
basket. That receptacle had been spirited away, and 
finally he told them to put them into the tall silk hat 
which he placed on the end of his desk. It didn’t take 
many of the tins to fill the hat to overflowing, and then 


did so and forced the top of the hat right out, and of 
course spilled the tin all over the floor. The boy who 


and offered to buy a new one, but that was not to be 
allowed. 

This was a little thing in itself, which, if it had not been 
judiciously treated, would have proved a serious affair, 
but under the calm management of Mr. Brooks it was a 
trivial epoch, concerning which nothing was ever said. 
A little self-possession often saves the teacher a great 
deal of trouble. 





Long Island, (N. Y.) schools has been settled by the re- | 


one of the boys undertook to press the mass down. He = 


did this injury to the hat was profuse in bis apologies, 


and the Hebrew immigrants who are swarming to this 
| country urge these immigrants to prepare for American 
| citizenship, to learn the English language, and to make 
| themselves familiar with the institutions and laws of 
| the United States. The advice is sound, and it is satis 
| factory to learn that it is taken by a large proportion of 
| the people to whom it is given. 


THERE is in some states a legal refusal to grant a cer 
| tificate of incorporation to associations ard companies 
| under a foreign name, made up of foreign membership, 
and where the records are kept in a foreign languyge. 
In other states a transiat‘on into Fnglish of the neme 
and the society 
certificate is granted. The early invitation to all the 
world to come over and pitch tents on our republican 
camping ground, has involved 
many questions never dreamed of at first. To advance 
the speaking of the English tongue on the American 
continent is certainly most desirable, and in no way +o 
quickly and surely brought about as by an attendance 
on the public schools, 


records of is required before such a 


the consideration of 


Two boys have recently been expelled from German 
schools and forbidden to enter any others in the king 
dom, for writing essays that were heretical to the opin 
ions of the German nation. These boys are now prac- 
tically cast out, to seatter their igniting brands of 
erroneous opinions—if they are erroneous—in every 
direction. Toney will do far more harm in thus spread 
ing unpatriotic sentinents than if left among their 
schoolfellows ; and who shall be res; onsible for their 
failure in future Manhood if such expulsion should lead 
to degradation ? 


A SCHEME for a children’s department at the World's 
Fair is being planned by Mis. Harrison and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer. D flerent methods of teaching in different 
countries will be illustrated, There is no doubt where 
the medal will be awarded if one is offered fur the ccun 
try that can crowd the greatest variety of work into the 
first year of school for little children. American indus- 
try will be overtaxed to get together all the * ologies ’’ 
and “isms” for our d« partment if the gathering process 
does not begin soon. English and American literature, 
ancient and modern history, the classics, myths —all will 
now come in for the desired opportuvity to show how 
much the Nineteenth century American child can *‘take” 
and—survive. 





LAWYER CACCIOLA is the name of the new Itahan 
member cf the Brooklyn Board of Education. In mak- 
ing the appointment Mayor Chapin selected one from 
the nationality who had not been prominent in the con- 
tention for the office. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Alfred Hall Summer School of English, French, and German, 
Prudence Island, K. I. 

National Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory, Thousand Island 
Park, N.Y. July 6-August ]4. 

Indiana Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Pa. 
weeks. 

Summer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N.J.,and Chicago, 
LL 

O. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 


July 3, three 


Mt. Nebo Summer School, Mt. Nebo, Ark. 
Harvard University Summer School. Address Secretary Har 
vard University, Cumbridge, Mass. 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood's Holl, July 8Aug. % 
Address H. C. Bumpus, Wood s Holl, Mass, 

Ontario Schoo! of Oratory and Elocution, Grimsby Park, On 
turio, July 6 to Aug. 15, 

Peabody 8 ate Normal Institute, Troy, Alabama, Acgust 17, five 
weeks. E. kK, Eldridge, LU. D., conductor, 

Biological Laboratory, Cold Spriog Harbor, L. lL. Season of 
1891. 

Monteagle Fummer Schools, Mouteagle, Tenn., opens July 8, 
continuing (rom four to eight weeks. Address F. H. Peebies, 
Monteagie, Tenn 
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_ Book DEPARTMENT. _ 


For college use. By Walter 
Miller. PartII.. based upon Cicero, Cato Maior, and 
Laelius. The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. Bos- 
ton and New York. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 1891. 
32 pp. 60 cents. 


Long experience has proved that in both the higher 
and the lower grades the two parts of Latin instruction 
—translating from Latin and into Latin—must become 
more united. The method'pursued in this book is based 
on this principle. It gives the learner the necessary 
grammatical drill and impresses the words and phrases 
of his daily reading on hismind. He also acquires a feel- 
ing for the proper arrangement of words and clauses. 
There are exercises for oral translation that are intended 
to be a part of each day's work. The benefit of trans- 
lating into Latin as well as from Latin is that the pupil 
is obliged to think. _The written exercises, designed for 
practice in writing continuous narrative, are, for the 
most part, taken directly from the corresponding chap- 
ters of the author. A table of synonymsis given in the 
appendix. This will be found of great assistance in 
using with precision not only English, but Latin words. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE LESSONS, ILLUSTRATED BY SIMPLE 
EXPERIMENTS, Standard II. By W. Hewitt, science 
demonstrator for the Liverpool school board. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


The present volume forms the second year course of a 
system of elementary science lessons. Although these 
lessons may be used independently, it is better to have 
them follow those contained in “Standard I.” As they 
are considerably more advanced than that series. The 
most famlliar objects, such as water, glycerine, ice, wax, 
chalk and salt, steam, smoke, air, solids, liquids and 
gases, a poker, a knife, iron and steel, lead, silver. etc., 
are used, and the pupils are trained to observe closely 
and to give expression to their ideas. The lessons consist 
of an enumeration of the objects required ; then an an- 
alysis giving the points to be brought out and the experi- 
ments to be made to illustrate them. and finally fuller 
notes in regard to the conduct of the lesson, Sucha 
course, conducted by an able and experienced teacher, 
will train the pupils to accurate and logical thought, and 
will be of great benefit to them all through life. 


“‘OuT OF THE ASHES:” A work devoted to Art Station- 
ery, and Correct Forms in Use by Fashionable 
Society, with Illustrations. Union Square,New York : 
Dempsey & Carroll, publishers, 


On the 8th of December, 1889, the store of Dempsey 
and Carroll, the famous art stationers, was destroyed by 
fire, but the smoke had scarcely cleared away before the 
establishment began to arise again ‘‘ out of the ashes.” 
The firm, having recovered from that misfortune, have 
a larger, more commodious, and handsomer store than 
before, and have just issued this book, doutless the first 
ever published in the annals of the trade, as an evidence 
of their prosperity. It is a large quarto, more than an 
inch thick, with beveled-board covers, overlaid with 
ash-colored cloth on which the title appears in large, 
fancy letters in red and gilt. The paper. ayponsagny . 
Illustrations, and press work are of course of the highest 
quality. The first few pages are devoted to page illus- 
trations of the different departments of the firm’s store 
and factory with descriptions opposite. Then comesa 
wonderful variety of wedding cards, menus, etc., and 
reception, visiting, and other cards. The most noticeable 
part of the book consists of the samples of die work and 
embellishments, in different colors. Following the very 
large collections of samples of paper of various qualities, 
styles, and tints, and the specimens of mourning cards, 
are forty-six pages devoted to selections of popular 
peer: The book will probably grace many a center- 
table. 


Scrence APPLIED TO WorK. By John A.Bower, author 
of The Science of Everv-day Life. With sixty-six 
Illustrations. London, Paris, New York, and Mel 
bourne: Cassell & Co., Limited. 128 pages. 


As the title implies, this is a treatment of the prin- 
ciples of physics that are employed in the construction 
and use of m: chanical contrivances, Intended for be- 
ginners, care has been exercised to be accurate and at 
the same time give the first principles, in simple language 
and free from the mathematical furmule, that makes 
euch books a bore to many pupils. The hints that are 
given in regard to the construction of simple apparatus 
are among the most valuable p»rtions of the book. The 
topies considered include modes of measurement, the 
plumb line, weicht and motion, hindrances to motion, 
machines, applications of the lever, the wheel and axle, 
the pulley, the inclined plane, the screw, regulators of 
machinery, and some of the applications of machinery. 
The practical character of the book will win popu.arity 
for it among teachers and pupils. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: An Elementary Text-Book 
for Use in Hizh Schools and Academies. By Julian 
Hawthorne and Leonard Lemmon, superintendent of 
city schools, Sherman, Texas. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1891. 319 pp., $1.25. 

All Americans should be thankful to the authors for 
this very scholarly and critical history of American liter- 
ature. It ought to ive a great impetus to the study of 
our writers in the schools. Independence of thought is 
stamped on every page. The authors are not given to 
lauding everything American. They know very well 
that a hundred years of creative work is not sufficient to 





place us along side our friends across ‘the Atlantic, but 
that at the same time the nation that has produced Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Franklin. Irving, Webster, Cooper, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, and others. cannot be said wo have no literature. 
It seems to us that in some cases the authors in speaking 
of American writers have tended to underestimate them, 
but this is better than the ridiculous over-praise that has 
so often aroused the ire of our British cousins. We feel, 
though we may not agree with the authors, that what- 
ever opinion they express it isan honest opinion. For in- 
stance, in the case of Poe, over whose life and works 
there has been much controversy, they give probably 
as just an estimate as is possible of this strangely con- 
stituted, but wonderfully gifted man and his true 
rank in ourliterature. So of other writers—their merits, 
their defects, and their limitations are noted, short 
sketches of their lives are given, and ir the case of Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Poe, and others selections from their 
works are included. There are protraits of all the lead- 
ing authors. The book is handsome typographically, 
the neat side-heads and bold type for the names of 
authors greatly adding to its attractiveness. 


JINRIKISHA Days IN JAPAN. By Eliza Ruhamah Scid- 
more. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin square, 1891. 386 pp. 

The author of this book is one who has both the facul- 
ty of seeing things that are interesting and of 
describing them in an interesting manner. The volume 
is the result of about three years’ residence on the 
islands, during which many cities were visited and in- 
teresting portions of the country traversed. The subject 
of Japan and its people is always a delightful one, not- 
withstanding the many books on the subject that have 
appeared. No one writer can fuliy cover so extensive 
a subject and therefore the careful observer may always 
find something new to say. The last few years has seen 
a remarkable change in the people and institutions ; 
books written ten or twenty years ago describe a condi- 
tion far from the truth now. The author of this book 
has taken advantage of these facts, giving us some 
pleasing contrasts by describing not only the modern- 
ized towns and seaports, but the older and more con- 
servative places in the interior. In the out of the way 
nooks are some of the oddest and most delightful scenes, 
which have by no means been neglected. Those who 
wish to become acquainted with some of the pleasantest 
features of Japanese life, told by a lover of the race, 
should read this book. It is handsomely illustrated and 
bound in cloth with ornamental designs in black, red, 
and gilt. 


L&s PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Comédie en un acte. 
Par ‘J. B. P. Moliére. With introduction and notes. 
by G. Eugene Fasnacht. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 79 pp. 35 cents. 


In ‘Les Preciéuses Ridicules,” Moliére exposed the 

dantic talk and effected air of the fashionable 
Rresery circles of learned Jadies of his day. The shafts 
of his ridicule are keen, and, with the aid of the notes, 
can be appreciated by American readers. These vol- 
umes of the “‘ Foreign School classics” series are popu- 
lar on account of their careful editing, convenient size, 
clear type, and neat binding. 


With an introduction 
London and New York: 


SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANUS. 
and notes, by K. Deighton. 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


It is known that ‘* Coriolanus” was first published in 
the folio of 1623, but the time of its composition is not 
certainly known. It was probably composed between 
the years 1608 and 1610, and the Roman history as told 
in Piutarch’s biographies is followed closely by Shakes- 

are. The subject of ‘‘ Coriolanus” is the “ ruin of a 
noble life through the sin of pride.” and in treating it he 
infused with new life the narrative of the celebrated 
Greek biographer. In this edition of the play are very 
full notes and an excellent introduction. 


A PRIMER oF ETuics. Edited by Benjamin B. 
Comegys. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1891. 127 pp. 50 
cent’, 

One of the most difficult subjects to teach. and yet 
one of the most important ones, is ethics. Formerly 
teachers thought their full ie) had been performed 
when they filled the minds of their pupils with moral 
apothegms ; but they discovered after awhile that this 
method did not ,roduce good results—that the pupil 
must have something that will take hold of the tife. 
This volume is constructed on that plap. Every lesson 
consists of a statement of the principle or duty about to 
be explained or enforced, followed by an explanation, 
illustration, and enforcement of principle. At the end 
of each lesson is a series of questions. The object is to 
bring the truth home to the experience of the pupil. In 
this way, and this way only, can it effect an improve 
ment of the conduct. It is not intended that the 
teacher sha'l follow these Jessons slavishly, but shall 
adapt them to the needs of his pupils. The book isa 
good compendium of what should be taught in this de- 
partment of school work. 


THE TEMPEST. Edited by A. C. Liddell, M. A. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1382 pp. 
35 cents. 

Among the great majority of readers there are no more 
popular forms of the great Gramatist’s works than cheap 
aed handy editions like these, that may be carried in 
the pocket and read at odd times. ‘‘ The Tempest” is 
one of the most pieasing of Shakespeare’s plavs, combin- 





ing as it does the real and the supernatural. Itfis the only 





play in which Shakespeare has observed the rule of the 
three unities of time. place, and action. The notes and 
glossary will help to an understanding of obscure pas- 
sages. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Lee & SHEPARD have recently issued a book by that popular 
story tellerjJ. T. Trowbridge. entitled ** Coupon Bonds” and other 
stories, 


Roserts BrotrHers have published the folowing: “ The Pre- 
fessor’s Letters,” by Theophilus Parsons; “ The Peerless Cook 
Book,” by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln; and “One of Our Conquers,” a 
new novel, by George Meredith. 


Ginn & Co. published in July ‘Ethics For Young People,’ 
hy C. C. Everett, professor ‘ f theology in Harvard University, a 
work designed to be used asa text-book in the study of practical 
ethics. 


D.C. HeataA & Co., Boston, will issue very soon, “Studies in 
United States History,” for use in grammar schools, by Mary 
Sheldon-Barnes. 


HouGutTon, MIFFLIN, & Co., have brought out a breezy nove) 
by Mrs. Susan T. Moore, a sister of F. Hopkinson Smith. It is 
called “ Ryle’s Open Gate ” and is a story of a Long Island villare. 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce “ Literary Industries.” an im- 
portant volume of reminiscences, by Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
Maarten Maarten’s new story, “An Old Maid’s Love: A Dutch 
Tale told in English,” has just been added to “‘ Harper's Franklin 
Square Library.” 

D. Loruarop Co.,are the publishers of a new poem by 0.C. Aurir- 
ger whose poem “Scythe and Sword” was co well received. I+ 
is a long poem of action and endeavor called ** The Heart of The 
Golden Roan.” It first appeared in the Springfield Republican. 
Mr. Auringer is a member of the Authors’ Club and isa resident 
clergyman of Northwood, N. Y. 

THE SCRIBNEPS publish W. T. Hornaday’s new work, entitled 
**Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting.” Tt 1s a complete hand- 
book for the amateur taxidermist, collector, osteologist, museum. 
builder, sportsman, and traveler. and contains everything that 
the practical worker wants on the art of collecting, preserving, 
and mounting animais, birds, fishes, and reptiles. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have purchased the plates and stock of 
George Eher’s romances and biograph—twenty volumes—from 
Wm. 8. Gottsberger & Co., and! will issue a uniform edition in 
12mo. 

J. B. Lrpprncotr CoMPANY have in press, and will publish, early 
in the fall, *‘ A Supplement to Allibone’s Criticai Dictionary of 
English Literature, and British and American Authors,” by John 
Foster Kirk. The work contains over thirty-seven thousand 
articles (authors), and enumerates over ninety-three thousand 
titles. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Cosmo Monkhouse is writing a biography of Leigh Hunt. 


Frederick Douglass has written an introduction to an English 
edition of Schoelcher’s * Life of Toussaint Ouverture.” 


The letters of Keats. edited by Professor Sidney Colvin, will 
shortly be published by Macmillan & Co. 


Although William Cullen Bryant bas been dead thirteen years, 
bis poems are still among the best: selling books on the list of the 
Appletous, and net a considerable royalty to his family each 
year. Even the poet’s translation of Homer is a steadily selling 
book with its Boston publishers. 


MAGAZINES. 


Some of the illustrated articles in the August Century are 
Joseph Pennell’s** Playin Provence: The arrival of the Bulls: 
The Ferrade,” with sixteen pictures by the artist-author; “ Life on 
the South Shoal Lightship,” by Gustav Kobbe, illustrated by Taher 
(both of whom spent a week on the ship); and “Cape Horn and 
Cooperative Mining in °49,” the story of an exciting voyage 
around the Horn, with seventeen illustrations. 

The number of Harper’s Weekly, published July 29, included 
among its many attractive featnres a series of illustrations from 
instantaneous photographs of the recent naval review at Boston. 

Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, wrote the complete novel for the 
August number of Lippincott’s Magazine Julian Hawthorne 
cuntributes a curious and marvelous tale entitled, “My Adven- 
ture with Edgar Allan Poe.” “ Walt Whitmen’s Birthday,” by 
Horace L. Travtel, which appears in this nurrter, is an account. 
taken frem sterograrhic notes, °f a dinner which was tendered 
to the poet by friends in honor of his seventy-second birthday.” 
“A Plea for Patrictism.” by Mary Elizabeth B'ake, is a strong 
argument in favor of inculcating love of country inthe minds uf 
the yourg. 

Andrew Lang contributes an entertaining article on Piccadilly 
tothe August Scribner's. *‘ The Wrecker,” a new serial by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Usbourne, begins in the same num- 
ber which is a fiction number, containins in addition five com- 
plete short stories. Albert Lynch, the famous French artist, ap- 
pears for the first time in an American periodical, as the illus- 
trator of a story. Thomas Nelson Page's trip to Norway, last 
summer, resulted in a short story, the scene of which is laid in 
an almost inaccessible valley among the Norwegian muuntains. It 
appears in this number. 


In the Hom&etic Review for July (Funk and Wagnalls) 1s a dis- 
cussion of “ Exegesis in the Pulpit,” by Dr. Howard Crosby, 
which commands a deeper attention as being one of the last 
things which came from his pen. ‘ 


Among the articles in the North American Review for August 
are: “New Light on the Jewish Question.” by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith ; “ The Value of Naval Manoeuvres,” by the Hon. James 
R. Soley: ** Vampire Literature,” by Anthony Comstock; “ } he 
State asan Immoral! Teacher,” by Oui-la; “ Pensions and Patriot- 
ism,” by Gen. Green B. Raum; and“ How to Reat,” by Dr. 
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IVAN HOUTEN'S 
Cocoa 


“* Chops and to- 
» malo sauce are ¢x- 
2 cellent, my dear 
Mrs. Bardell, but 
Let the liquid be 
VAN HOUTEN’s 
Cocoa, 
) tis a@ glorious 
Restorative after 


Al fatiguing jour- 
~< 





——erOrrn—rnr?9s 


/ 


3 PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the @ 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa : 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for Van HovuTren's and take 
no substitute. gg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 


Qcts. to either Van HovrEen & Zooy, 106 
Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave.. { 
ty ye and a can contelning enough for 35 
cups will be ma . Mention this 
wteation. Prepared omy by the saveuiess 

AN HoureEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland 


SOOOs 1. 
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COMBINATION 


BiISTANDS 


CENTURY DICTIONARY 
es shown in cut. [2 
K Revolving Book Cases, Book Rests, 
Dictionary Holders, Utility Tables. 
Send for R. M. LAMBIE, 
Catalogue. 89 E. 19th &t., N. Y. 











FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New ATHENS, OnI0. Boarding 





room and books $1.85 per week. Catalogue free. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


schools gee for residents of the State who 








JUST RECEIVED FROM THE PRESS 
THE ENCLISH LANCUACE. 


A ytet f Bates of its Grammatical om 
ord-Analysis and Word-Bu 
Ho’ LL.D., and ALonzo Reep, A.M. 


and its Vocabul: 


y, with Exercises on Synonyms, Prefixes and 


t-Book for High Schools and Colleges. By BRratverp 


"Tees A Tex 
1 Price for Introduction, @ Cents 


PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT. 


| An } eg Text-Book for Schools. Epwarp R. SH 
| end Lecturer, School of Ri. University of | ‘the City of New York. 
} Price 1. Introduction, $1.00. 
1 


The book is Gostqnet to make the study of physics fascinating to the pupils. 


| tion, to lead the stu 


These 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools 5 State. | ing the application of laws, and to make the knowledge 


&2" Diplomas of these schools 
life to teach in the 
The Fail 


tember. 


APPOINTMENT.— to enter 
one of these schools Siar ap ply to Sis Schoo! 
Commussioner or City Superintendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State ~-~'ry and it be sent by 
him = the school to which the appointment is 


ADMISSION. —A 
years of age, of 
an examination at the “school entered 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
- _ Tecataphy, . Writing and Spelling 


A DIPLOMA from a Lollese. High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Pi 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPEN SE8.—There are no expenses for tuition. 
or the use of text-books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


.-Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 


._ a be at least 16 
ral charaeter, and 
in Anth- 





JAMES M. 4+ aw 
E. A. SHELDON 
andenneieell — HOLDEN, LLB. 
om. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 
Persons graduating —— teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
> of the school where the work was per- 
rmed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 





begins the first Wednesday of Sep 


ent to reason upon what be observes, to develo 


Ph.D., Principal of the Yonkers, N. Y., High 


) Pages. Cloth mo 


It alms to cultivate observa 
invention in devising new ways of show 
gained readily available for use 


It gives a systematic and ample treatment of the subject of e lementary phy sics. Following the experi 
ments is a full text, in which the laws observed are stated and discussed Problems and questions accompany 
the sections and chapters 

The illustrations have been made expressly for the work, and are not the conventional ones 

| Specimen ages, showing the plan and character of these works will be sent on application. Copies for er 


amination may be had at the Introduction price. 


RFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 





Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M.. 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 Pages 81.50 
This work presents the “New Education” in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested in 
the school-room. 


. 
Mental Science and Culture 
504 Pages. 81.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its facul 
ties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus speci 
ally adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 Pages. 82.00 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis 
pensable. 





Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
eraminaiion. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed upon 
receipt of price. 


The Penn Publishing Company, 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


, y 7 y . 
25 VOLUMES IN ONE. 
LIBRARY. 

By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, and others. Eighth 
year! Undiminished popularity! The best ideas 
and the best methods of the best teachers. 
20—State Superintendents—20 , 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. The greates : 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination, or tor daily use in 

school room, 
New Edition Revised 
to end of Cleveland's Administration, and frice re- 
aucté 
\ CL, beveled bds., ma’bl'd edges, $2.50 | ; 

Price ' Library leather, marbled edges, 3,25 ‘ Price 

AGENTS, this is the easiest thing to sell ever put 
before teachers. Extia inducements this season. 


Pages and terms free. 


T. 8S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 








EADERS will confer a favor by 
cating with advertisers. 





ment. 


mentioning THE JOURNAL when 


communi- 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TeacuErs Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE CREAT 


TEACHERS —We have over 400 positions to fill. 
from $900 to $2, $2,400 pe: 
$% per month. mary from $35 to 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 
ryear. Principalships from $50 per month, to $166 
$1W0. Most of the vacancies we 


r month. Intermediate from $4 to 


ave are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. 


Mex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont PL, Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton PI., 


New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 


402 Richardson 


Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring ‘Bt., Los Angel ies, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portiand,Ore. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ii:° £0°D,cuan, arecent graduate 


on at Evarston, at $11 

to “ao ou foe the eilementt © = business 
Toauence I may have will be used in your favor.” 

- CHoaTE & Co., Props. H. 


Whatever 
Registration Free. | W. A 


records 
duate o artmouth, 
. I wish to - FA = 
-like mnanner in which you bave treated me. 
< 24 State Streat; 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 


BURBANK, a recent 


P. Frencu, Mgr. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 

the Ist of September. 

ready —— but more are required to enable 
to place “the right teacber in the 

right - Osatre of business near centre of 

population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 

ter tor Fall schools. Address tor information, 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, RoomC. 
PALACE Horet BurLpinG, CINCINNATI, O. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses t torevery department of instruc- 
on ; recommends schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Prompt— Eficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
2 all departments, Employers served without 


"NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, AM.,. 

Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and voceign sexes, for U Professors, and 
Musicians, of both for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, ‘and C! Circulars 
ot choice schools pT Ny penn! mended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


* TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPEr- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


D. 
ye NEW YORK CITY.” 








Bor tb.” 








UN JNION TEACHERS’ 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desiro’ 
will see the wisdom of 
thom and their wants. 1 
application 


AGENCY. 


| ESTABLISHED IN 
1880. 


H. M. HARRINGTON. Prop’r, Ne, 53 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS si 8 aan at 


Seengh, af Lo aga ~,% seaes : Elocution, Steno 
graphy writing ap 0k -keepi lad Jor 
over with board ; Art, German, Fre ~ b Book k ‘i f 4. 
Penmanship and Drawing, $75 Rincon’ 
Rhetoric, History, male, $10; Prof. of Latin, Sau), ete, 
etc. GENERAL WANTS—It is probable that by’ the 
time this reaches the reader we shall have nearly 
vacancies Ob our books. 


er mo. 


The rush is far above 


that of any former year, and includes every grade 
of work. Circulars free. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


The Penn'a Educational Bureau. 
205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHER 








a... INTRODUCED 
0 SC “a 


= 
ANULR BREWER. 
IS, N* 70 DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


ONE DAY'S WORK. 


VACANCIES FILLED: Orono, Me., Prof. of Physics, | 
$i5sw; Lady n., Waterman Hall, $10; te neg of 
Latin, Shattuck Hall, Sow); Prin. Wheatland 

Director of Music, Gallow ay € vollege, § se); 
for tg teachers, $40 to 655. 

ved, 7; number of AP on cat conch. 
ers recommended for positions, 18. Send for blank, or 
state your case plainly, send credenti and one dollar 
for registration, and we will begin wor! » 
demand upon us for teachers during the My of 
July and August is always much greater than the 
cupply Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Schood 
& College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


ANTED 
in - 
o STONE, Ma: 2. 
Qusamaalt Epuc ones 
HENEY, “WASH. 

















4 net positions 





GO 0 TEACHERS for positions 
ESERIES solicited. 





Teachers for best positions. I bave the 
positions, you furnish the teachers. 


Miss M. E. DONOVAN, 
30 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


BES 


| NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 
You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 
Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a@ position you desire. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORK, 


| 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 

3 East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 








'BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
[NustsRelaing BOSTON, Sorc sR, 
bers recommended to school’ officers. 


PA Seen for successtu! teachers. Circulars on 
application. 





New York City, WASHINGTON SQUARE 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University of the City of New York. 
Hewry M. MacCracxen, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 





agogy. Excelient facilities for the study of meth 
ods and systems. Students can help themselves 
by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P. M. and satur 
| days. Five courses. Expenses low. Sc holarships. 


| De Master of Pedagogy, (Pd.M.) and Doctor 
| of ‘edagogy, (Pd.D.) te rm from Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent op application. 
| JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 
| The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limi- 
| ted number by correspondence. 





Cook County Normat Scuoot 


| OF CHICAGO. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER Principal. 


Thoroughly equipped for the Professional 
Types of Teachers. For particulars, 


"FRANCIS W. PARKER, ®ve 


For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


giving apn advanced course - conversation, composi 
e: LY ~ literature, | vol., 81. 

le copy for p———1. — > cents, with privi- 
mane 7 ug by paying postage. “Send also for free 
—_ C4 <3 Francais French monthly, an 
of Frene 


Berlitz & Co., Pub,, W*"t Medigon Sauare, 











oe ee. or esse of locatic 


ndaren eacher Co-operatives Amsoc Manager. 














7! 3@ ORGANS, 27 Stops, $20. 
j Write for Catalegee. Address 
Dan’l F. Beatey, Washington, N.J, 
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True Economy 


It is true economy to buy Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
for “100 Doses One Dollar” is original with and 
true only of this popular medicine. If you wish 
to prove this, buy a bottle of Ilood’s Sarsaparilla 
and measure its contents. You will find it to hold 
100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and 
you will find that the average dose for persons of 
different ages is less than a teaspoonful. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best and cheapest medicing. 

“I took Hood's Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, and general languor. It did mea vast 
amount of good.” J, W.WILLEFORD, Quincy, IL, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


ICO Doses One Dollar 
ST. DENIS NOT SL. 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW ORK. 
(Opposite the American Book 8 MRe ) 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 

D uring the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larg ed by a new and elegent addition which more 
than doubles its former capaci y. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms tor 
one dollar per day and upwards, Withir a radi- 
ous o' a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Amen- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational eub- 
lisners in the world are directly cpposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor’s Restaurant is 
connected with the Sr. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate, WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. Frst-class 
Secoal-haol Instruments at half new prices. Un 
prejudiced advice given on all makes. Mavhines sold 








on monthly payments. Conditivn and title guaran- 
teed. Any instr: me ut manufactured VE ved, privilege 
to examine. CHANGING A SPECI PY Iustruc 
tion book and poe king box free. W tg prices to 
Sankers. Two (20 pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 
ree. 

Typewriter } 31 Broadway, New York. 


Headquarters : § 296 Wabash Av , Chicago. 


FOOL! POWER MACHINERY. 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll -aws, Cir- 
cular Saws, ete. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
\ ANUAL LKAINING SCHtOLS, 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO.,, 
il Ruby Street, 





BARNSS' 





RocK ForD, IL 





rr? Can L& atford to be without 
Multiple Copying Device ? 


“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” 


10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, uo washing, no trouble. 
Cheapest simplest and best apparatus 
Headquarters for all manifoilding Devices 
Circulars free of 


C. BENSINGER? & CO., 361 Dey St., New Yor 


Principal supplies to Educational Publishers and 
Teacners of duplicating apparatus 


“AMERICAN WOODS ” 


A book on Woods, containing act 
ualand authentic specimens. (See re- 
vow in March lith issue, SCHOOL JouR- 


he ker OF WOODS ror MICROSCOPE ax? 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita 
tions, calling c cards, ete. Send for circulars. 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N. Y. 











The Great English Complexion SOAP, 


PEARS’ 
SOAP. 


Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 





CUL-LODEN Moor, a plain in Scotland, 4 
miles E.N.E, of Inverngss,famousas the site 
of the battle of Culloden, fought April 16, 
1746, in which Prince Charles Edward 
Sruart, the Preterder, was defeated by 
the English, led by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The prince’s army was made up of 
Highlanders, who fought very bravely, 
but they had hardly any cannon and were 
half starved, and after the loss of many 
men they broke and fled in every direc- 
tion, The victors were very cruel and 
gave no quarter, killing all the wounded. 


CYBE-LE, in Greek fable the daughter of 
Ge, Earth, and Uranus, Heaven. She was 
the wife of Kronos or Saturn, Time, and 
the mother of all the other gods and god- 
desses. She is represented seated on a 
throne, wearing a crown, and with lions 
crouching beside her; but sometimes she 
is riding in a chariot drawn by lions. The 
Romans worshiped her under the name 
of Rhea: 


Drouips, the name of the priests of the 
ancient Celtic tribes in Britain and Gaul. 
They lived in oak forests, where they at- 
tended to their religious duties, and taught 
young men, who went to them in great 
numbers. All knowledge and learn ng 
belonged to them ; they were the priests, 
philosophers, teachers, pbysicians, and 
judges of the people, andif any one re 
tused to submit to their sentence he was 
made an outlaw and cut off from all 
humansympathy. They were governed by 
an Arch-Druid, who held his office for life 
They were never taxed, and were not re- 
quired to serve as soldiers in time of war. 
Their worship was dark, cruel, and bloody, 
and they sacrificed human beings on theirs 
altars, as well as beasts. Tne oak and 
many plants, among them the mistletoe, 
were held sacred by them. The Druids 
were gradually driven out of a'l thei 
strongholds by the Roman troups, thei: 
last resting-p'ace being the island of 
Anglesea, where their traditions lingereu 
longest. All over the central and western 
parts of France, and in some parts ot 
England, are immense masses of stone, 
«hich are supposed to be the remains of 
the places of sacrifice and worship of the 
Druids, The most noted of these are at 
STONEHENGE in England, and at Carnac in 
France. 

CaLmuckKs, a Mongol people living on 
the borders of the Russian and Cainese 
+mpires. They are a wandering race, hv- 
ing in tents, and their wealth consists 
mostly of herds of horses, cattle, sheep. 
and camels. They are short and stout, 
with swarthy faces, wide nostrils, and 
thick lips, and are said to be among the 
ugliest of all men in looks. Some think 
them to be the descendants of the Huns 
who, under ATTILA, frightened the peo} le 
of Europe by their hideous faces as wel: 
as by their cruelty. Most of them are 
Buddhists, but some are Mohammedans 
and some Christians. 


Curops, the name given by Herodotus 
to the Exy ptian king who built the great 
PyraMiD. He is calied Suphis by some, 
but his right name was Khufu or Khuphu. 
According to wost writers he lived be- 
tween two and three thousand years be- 
fure Christ, but according to some more 
than four thousand. He was a warrior 
and made Egy pt great and rich, but Her- 
odotus calls him a bad king. He was 
buried in the great Pyramid. 


Among books for teachers ** The Teach- 
er’s and student's Labrary” stands with- 
out a rival in everyday usefulness, Its 
nopularity is based on the test of five years 
use in the school room, One large octavo 
vol., only $2.50. T. 8. Denison, Chicago, 
publisher. 


Evysium (e-lizhe-um), among the Greeks 
and Romans, the home of the blessed after 
death. It was supposed to be a beautiful 
plain, adorned with bright gardens ard 
shady groves, on which the sun never set. 
It was a home of peace and joy, where 
care, toil, and suffering never came. 
Whoever had resisted a great temptation 
three times on earth entered there. It 
was ruled by Rbadamantbus, who had 
been the justest of men when on earth. 


Indigestion! Miserable! Take BEECHAM S 
PILLS, 





OU CAN GET A_ NEW 


PIANO, $ioo. 


We can prove this to you if 
you will write to us for our 


Mention th's Paper- 





new PIANO CATALOGUE. 
The-~fiest in existence. 

IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 
We send it free to any address. 
It fully explains our plan of 


5 EASY PAYMENTS. 
B Planes and Oreans aetvercl# Cr finn, We Can Save You ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


Old Pieienie) “ Wasnt CcTON, 


and Reliable. ersey. 
- METHODS 
OF LEARNING & 
ts TEACHING 
short-hand can teach 
the art to themselves $ 
and others as thor- SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITING are described in full in“ ‘The 
i Shorthand Teacher’s Companion,” a treatise prepared especially to ena- 
oughly as any expert ble ALL trachers tog ually y ALL their a cnws included — for 
‘c > office shor anne ositions no months. Introductor 
short hand teacher or chapter { Oc. ew of Haven’s erate jor Womee and home students are. 
writercan. All that Selection of A 0 tnsiness yt words eget d ph nn bee 1 
: ad i , s actual court testimony, also counted and numbered, { 
yA needed ” to follow \o' 899 words actual convention report, counted and numbered, | 
directions given in pore. 3 — gh Business Lotter Book.1t day y short Sand and key, 
, ’ “Cc - Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system 
Haven . Compan Haven’s easy and rapid short-hand numera!s, for use in any system, 
ion,” purchasers of Haven’ 3 complete self sencbing short-haud lessons, entire Goon t 
: ; ve, ordered at one time 
which are entitled al Send mao petcy Sg S.1¢, BO, 


30 to complete course 
ow com cuties SHORT-HAND 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —!1891 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 





‘CORNISH & CO. 





BY THIS PLAN t= 
persons having no 
knowledge of any 


' 
; 
; 
' 








If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 
‘ estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





I was bornonthe  _s_—«y 


_in the year 


a ee ee ee ee ee 


My address is 








No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much mapenahie Latin 
ind Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and de Lay a ig ip one year.”—MILTO 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Salluxt, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's I tiad, Gospel m7 Si. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, 81.80, 

Clark's Practical and eS py Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ind to all Other systems. Price to Teachers, $1.10, 

Sargent’s Standard Speahers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series. etc. 

&2 Sample pages of Inerlinears Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 


L solicit consignments of School] and College Text-Books in any quentity and in any condition. 
Prompt and liberal settlements bave made this house the popular medium among teachers every- 
where through which to afiect clearances of supei:tious School Bocks. My tacilities tor hardlin 
these books are unequaled. Any Publishcr or Lanker can give you information as to my financia 
responsibility. 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 











SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 


AT LAST a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been pro- oe 
duced, suitable to the demands of home, library, wiiidl 
school-room or office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn Wi 
table pees overcomes all objections. No sticking; no Ii 
squeaking ; no leaning. Ten styles, embracing all sizes i 
and prices, from $1v.'~ up. “we catalogues free. un! 
Quote N. Y, SCHOOL JOURNAL. Address. 


SARGENT MANUFA CTURING co., 
814 Broadway, NEW YORK, or MUSK¥CFe® MICH, 











CENTS OosT Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
45 cach PAID. prowning'e Educational Theories. 
A SERIES OF GR°AT LITTLE BOPKS, 


Calkin’s Ear and Voice Training. 
bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each, Autobiography of Froebel. 
Many are specially adopted for Institute Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 


work, Woodbull’s Simple Experiments in 
Allen’s Mind Studies. Science, 


Allen’s Temperament in Education. The Standard Physiology- 





Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. *,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 
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Vol. XLIIL, No. 5. 
BUREAUS 
Pn one 


THREE LIVE fencer me! 


can do much to aid live teachers, 


REASONS WHY. 


LOCATION! New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ills. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FACILITIES. Qbviously the best. 


MANAGEMENT. Under personal 
supervison of the 
managers—experienced teachers and busi- 
ness men. 




















NN Soe 
KINSS: 
(ut 


ture 


ERY HUMOR OF gus. SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 


y 


disfiguring, itch:ng, burning, | scaly, crusted, pim- 


ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and ev ery im 

punty of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 
or her-ditary, is speedily, rmanently, and eco- 
nomically cured by the CuricurRA REMEDIES, 
consisting of CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
CUTICORA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CuTICUKA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and test uf Humor 





ACQUAINTANCE. Reaches every | Remedies, when the best physicians and all other 
county in the remedies fail. Parents, save your cbi'dren years 
U.S of mental and physical suffering. B2zin now. 
> Delays are dangerous, Cures made iu chijdhood 
MSold every wh Pri Me ; 8S 
ih Dy s sid every where. ce, CUTICURA C OAP, 
EXPER TENCE, Dovensocs me 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by potter: Drug 
ublhishing for teach- and ‘Chemical Corporation, Boston, 
ers. Three years placing teachers in posi-| Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood D Diseases.” 
tions. 


MF®THOD, No wholesale notifications. 
— No “lists of vacancies” 
but actual personal work for each mem- 


ber. 





Address with stamp. 


New York Educational Bureau, 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 





25 Clinton Place, NEW YORE. 
CHICAGO, (Ill..) BRANCH: 
C.M.STEVENS, 185 Wabash Avenue. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., BRANCH: 
W. F. BLISS, 354 S Spring Street. 


“UNIQUE” 7 
r 
pencil * Sha . 


The only reliable, durable pencil 





ner. 


Ea Baby’ s om and scalp purified and beau-_aey 
tied by CUTICURA SOAP es | 


8 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL Gnas, : x MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth Patch 


ian ae backache, and seusculer rheu 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PTAN PLASTER. 25c. 









es, Rash and 
Skin diseases, 
and every biem 
ish on beauty; 
and defies detec 
fms ction. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of Ww 
years—no other 
has—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L 
A. Sayer, said toa 
lady of the haut 


AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 
No other cos 


PURIFIES 
metic will do 


ton (a patient) 








‘As uu Wadies at use nem, | recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day. 
Also Poudre a removes superfiuous hair without 





injury to the sk 

». T. HOPKINS, Pree’. 87 Great Jones St., Y 

For sale by all istsand Fancy Goods ALS 
‘anada and Europe. 


sharpener at a reasonable price. Thousands 
used in schools. Invented by a school principal. | 


: = throughout the U. S. 
Light, simple, small. Sharpens lead or slate pen- | Iso found in N. Y. City at acy’s, Stern's, 
cils, Send for descriptive circulars and testi- | FRTIEn'S Ridley’: and ote lame gi oor Remand for 


@ Beware 0 imitations. $1,000 


monials. Price, $1.50; by mail, 10 cents extra. arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The la g-st e-taslishment in the wor!d for the treat- 
tment of the skin and calp. eczema, moles. warts. super. 
Guous hair birthmarks moth, f.eck-es, pimules wrink- 
be-, red nese, red veins, ally shin, acne, blackheads, 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, facial 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at office or by 
Istter. 128-page Book on all Skin a dSecaip A ffec- 

and their Trearment sent (sealed) for 10c. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermawiogutt, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 2 years’ 
experience. Highly indorsed by the medi- 
cal profession; unequaled as a remedy for 
Jaczema, scaidhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh 
worms, ugly complexion, etc. Indi~pens- 
able as a toilet article, and a sure ~ [ze 
ive of all diseases of the skin aud scalp. 


At Druggistsorby mail, Price SOc, 
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A SEVERE 


ATTACK OF NTUOEUEA TEVA tr “Ld any 


Always leaves the System in a The TONIC and NUTRI- 
Weak and Exhausted Condition,” & OvI N I N Eeexr. will alleviate the 


feeling of lassitude and depression and ms up both body and mind to their normal 
state. Ask your Physician about it. C. M. HURLBURT, M. D., of South Dernis, 
Mass., writes : *‘ Iam convinced that pM. a person requiring a gentile stimulant, com- 
bined witn food of a highly nutritive quality, I have never found an article so 
eminently fitted to fill that place as your BOVININE.’’ 





GET UP ORDERS 


A HANDSOME 
PRES‘ NT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in ome orders. Ibs. Fine 
Tea by mail | receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful Fromme given 
away with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargain« 

ever offered, during the next my | days. China Tea sets and Lampe 

with $10, $15 and nd $20 orders te tetvesuse our excellent New Crop 
Teas. oma and Amoy, Colong, © English Breukfast, 
Japen. Imperal, Young Ayson, Gunp wder, Sun Sun Coop and 
Mix: Good mix 


ed. ed teas r ib. are in United States 
for Fine Tens. pound of our tea w Saar ane three 
Pure Goods O 


pounde of trash. Thirty ) ears’ national reputation for selling 


THE GREAT AMERIGAN TEA GO., P.0. Bor 280. 84 & 89 Vesey St,UL.Y. 






FaTEs or Parce, in Greek and Ronen 
fable, goddesses who ruled over human 
life. Accordimg to HESIOD there were 
three of them: Clotho, who spun the 
thread of life; Lachesis, who turned the 
spindle and drew off the thread of life; 
and Atropos, who cut the thread of life | 
when it had become long enough. 


Ask Your Fr'ends 
Who have taken Hood's .—--¥— what they | 
think of it, aud the rephes will be positive in its 
favor. One bas been cured of indigestion and 
ty re psia, another finds it indispensable for sick 
headache, others report remarkable cures of | 
scrofula. salt rheum and other hiood disewses. | 
still others will tell you that it overcomes * that | 
tired fee —- ¥ and soon. Truly, the best adver- | 
tising woich Hood's Sarsaparilia receives is tive | 
bearty endorsement of the army of friends it has | 
won by its positive medicinal merits. 


ENDYMION (en-dim-e-on), in Greek fable, 
a shepherd of great beauty, who used to! 
go to sleep every night in a cave of Mount 
Latwus, in Caria. While he slept the god- 
de-s Selene, or the moon, saw him, nen 
feil in love with him. When the moon 
was eclipsed, 
the Latmian cave with Endymion. 
had fifty daughters; and Jupiter 
demned Endymivn to fifty years’ sleep. 


They 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 





Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains, with Westinghouse Air 
Signals, between Chicago, Sc. Paul and 
Minneapolis, daily. 


Through Parlor Cars on day trains be- 
tween Chicago, St. Paul and Minnea- 
polis. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Omaha, daily. 


Through Vestibuled Sleeping Cars, daily, 
between Chicago, Butte, Tacoma, Seattle 
and Portland, Ore. 


Solid Trains between Chicago and prin- 
cipal points in Northern Wisconsin and 
the Peninsular of Michigan. 


Daily Trains between St Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City via the Hedrick 
Route 

Through Sleeping Cars, daily, between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 


The finest Dining Cars in the World. 


The best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading 
Lamps in Berths. 


6,100 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, 


Northern Michigan, lowa, Minnesota. 
Missouri, South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 


Everything First-Class. 


First-Class People patronize First-Class 
Lines. 


Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway. 


Ecuo (eko), in Greek fable, a 
nymph, daughter of Earth and Air. Jupi- 
ter sent her to detain Juno with her 
chatter while he amused himself with the 
other pymphs, but Juno found it out an¢ 
caused her to melt a» ay into nothing but 
a voice. Soon after Echo fell in love with 
Narcissus, son of ativer-god. He treated 
her with disdain, but she followed him 
everywhere, repeating his name, until she 
pined away and nothing put her plamtive 
voice was heard calling him in Jonely 
places. Narciesus aiterward fell in love 
with his own face which he saw in a foun- 
tain, and drowned himself in aespair. 


wood- 


During the Teething Period, 
a. weno 8 SOOTHING SyrRuP has been used for over 
IFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHEKS for their 
b HiL DREN wit E TEETUING, with PERFECT S8U\ 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and fs the 
best remedy for DIARKHCEA. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a botule. 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save Bacvage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
—— per day European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants pal with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated r-ilroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 
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PISO’S CURE FOR 


a] THE BEST COUGH MEDICIN g 


“CONSUMPTION 








she was thouzht to be in| 


con- | 








| 





‘The Cure For 





Scrofula was once supposed to be the 
touch of royalty. To-day, many grateful 
. ple know that the “sovereigu remedy” is 

er’s Sarsaparilla, This powerful altera- 
tive extirpates “the evil” by thoroughly 
eliminating all the strumous poison from the 

wd. Consumption, catarrh, amd various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 


have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 


self in childhood by glandular swellings, 
runuin g sores, swollen joints, and general 
feeLleness of body. Administer Ayer’s Sarsa 
parilla on appearance of the first symptoms 

“ My little girl was troubled with a painful 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms 
The physician being unable to effect a cure, 


I gave her one bottle of 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and the swelling disappeared.” 


W. F. Kennedy, McFarland’s, Va 

“1 was cured of scrofula by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo 

“1 was troubled with a sore hand for over 
two years. Being assured the case was 
scrofula, I took six bottles of Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla 


and was cured,”—H. Hinkins, Riverton, Net 
Bold | 


iby Ty. J.C. Ave 


y all Druggiste. Price 


r&Co., Lowe 
Sil, ei 


Cures others, willcure you 


, Mowe. 
*, 5. 








buwactt beilt tUUNDRY, 
Be! ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 
VANPIIT ST! 2 TIFT Maesincct a. 


MENEELY & © OOMEARTY.. 
WEST TROY, N.Y. BE. 
For Churches, Schools, te also Chime 
and Pee. For more than baif s cen 
noted for superiority over #)) otha e 


McSmARt fone pip 


rand 





Best qua! “A bi 
for Charches, t 


Also ree 
CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling for 
brokendown and se: sitive teeth, a specialty* 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL J UURNAL. 





o thie naner 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nw pay till cured. 
DOR. J. STEPHENS, Lebaron, Onio. 








THE 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, 


50 Cents a Vear. October to June 


The new Monthly for teachers who are desir- 
ous of advancing in their prosession. 


$1.65 a year with your INSTITUTE, 


$2.75 a year with your JOURNAL, 


5 or more subac riptiona, 40 centa. each 

THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION will be a wonderful help 
to the teacher who wishes to advat It will be 
directed to four grades: The Diploma grade—those 
who want state diplomas ihe First grade—those 
who aim to bold a certificate f rfi years The 
Second grade -a certificate fortwo \ ear The Third 
grade—the lowest. But mark well- it aims to aid them 
pedagogically; that is, tc instruct in the science, bis 
tory, methodology, and civics of education. Send for 


a copy, you who wish to go forward 
been doubled in size. It covers 
field from any educational paper 
you think about it. We aim at n aking teaching a pro 
Jession. Are you with us? Lis paper will be a sub 
stantial aid to that grand end. The price is so low that 
no teacher has an excuse for not subscribing 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Kew York & Chicago. 


$e ACHERS?’ Books 
yng =p Also catalogue 


This paper bas 
unentirely different 
Let us hear what 





of 1.00 Best books 
logue {ree if you 


, ‘ for School Libra- 
meniion this paper. ries 
Largest stock; largest count. 
discounts ; promptness, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 
25 Cumron Pr., N.Y.,185 Wasasm Av., Curcaco,lin 


heavy die 
Buy of us 
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SUCCESSFUL anp POPULAR BOOKS 


Southworth & Goddard’s Grammars. 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics. 

Brand’s Physiologies. 

Gilbert’s Spellers. | 

The Students’ Series of English Classics. 
The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 
Steele’s Economics, Psychology, Ethics. 


Catalogue for 1891 sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER, 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, 


Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Price, 25 Cents, 
Copy for examination with reference to introduction mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 
From Rev. ROBERT HERBERT QUICK: 


EARLSWOOD CoTTAaGE, REDHILL SuRRY, January 21, 1891. 


lad wndeed, that the difficult 
great importance) is now so 











My Dear Sir: 
: Hearty thanks for ** Lessonsin Number.’ I am very 

task of giving young children right notions of numbers (a matter o 

intelligently brought about. Very truly yours, 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, Esq. R. H. QUICK. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Oirewars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 7 Park St, BOSTON. 








AUTHORITATIVE, 


Introduction to the Study of International 
Law. Designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Histor- 
ical Studies. By THEODORE DwichT Wootsey. Sixth 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by THEODORE SaLis- 
BURY WOOLSEY. Professor of International Law in 
Yale University. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


Principles of Political Economy. By ARTHUR 
LATHAM PRERyY, LL.D., f. of History and Political 
Economy in Williams College. 
8vo, $2.00. 

The United States: Its History and Copstitu- 
TION. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, late Prof. of Juris- 

rudence and Political EcOnomy in Princeton Col 
iege. 12mo, $1.00. 


600 pages. Crown 





Some of SCRIBNER’S 
POLITICAL BOOKS. 


READABLE, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Dawson’s “‘The Federalist.’” Reprinted from 
the original. University edition. Crown 8vo, $2.5) 
American Diplomacy; and the Further- 
ANCE OF COMMERCE. By EUGENE SCHUYLER, Ph.D 

8vo, $2.50. 

Emigration and Immigration. 
M. SmirH. Columbia College. 12mo. $ 

Contemporary Socialism. By JOHN RAk, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Communism and Socialism. In Their His- 
tory and Theory. A Sketch. By THEODORE D. Woo. 
sey, D.D., LLD., late President of Yale College 
12mo, $1.50. 


By Prof. R. 
1.50. 


Send for full Descriptive Catalogue and Prices to Instructors or to General Readers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, *’2ha’sccxsetters. 


743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. Itis clear and concise, 
coroprehensive, and is absolutely free trom 

he entangling technicalities that are so frequent- 
ly found in books of this class. 


300 pages, cloth, 81.25. 
CLASSIC 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25, 


structures of all time. 


Liberal terms in quantities. 





VALUABLE BOOKS FOR’ SCHOOLS 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JoHNn H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been oe for fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex 
ceptional facilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced. 

The book is specially adupted to the wants ot 
classes in pronunciation in public and private 
schools, and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


STORIES, 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 


370 Pages. Cloth. Lilus. $1.25. 


The « bject of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be 
read with pleasure and at the same time cultivate a taste for good hterature; and to give a popular 
knowledge ot the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping-stone to the grandest poetical 


Special inducements fur school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1020 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





MATHEMATICAL, 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


PHYSICAL. 
By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. : 
Author of Potter’s New Elementary Geography. etc. 


and POLITICAL. 


This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully popular“ NEW ELEMENTARY ”, com 


pletes the Series. 


Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (4 pp.,) $1.5 


These books are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made practical by actual 
work, and are invested with a beauty and a charm heretofore unknown ip Geographies. They are an ins) 
tion to both teacher and scholar. Sent post-paidon receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition 


class 
jira- 
1.25, 


50. 
Our complete Catadogue of grand, new educational publications furnished on application, Address 





JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y.., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books wherever published, and 


promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
on application. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books 





new states and territories UNIVERSITY 

189 . 3. ? i , 

figures ; sehations pe ge oy —" 
"9 


fifty principal cities ; all cities 
of over 8,000 inhabitants. 

66 & 68 Duane St., 
NEW YORE. 


MAURY'S 
Geographies. 


Send for supplementary cen- 
sus sheet. 



















PUBLISHERS. 
a Bole sg ° ThA 
ndorsed -by- eadin 
bee at wet oe & 
and vy the - W-CT-O: 


Scudder’s History of the United States 


By Horace E. ScuppER. Witb Maps and Illustrations. 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and weil-wntten Texts 





Division into Periods; a 8 ve Method; the insertion of Topical 4. for Review 
as weil 2 4 tua set of Questions pon Fl _ Maps; Accurate, Clear Distinct Bape: Beauty 
Tustrations; Su or Mechani ecution; o Price. A minent teac! Ba of 
the best-equip school-book ever issued in United States.” _ sie 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS +& CO., Publishers, 
6 & 2 Astor PLACE, New YORK. 964 WasttnGTon St. BosTon. 122 & 124 Wanase Avs.,, CHIOAG 





KINDERGARTEN ‘w= sexi 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning Tae ScHoor JouRNAL when com - 
municating ,with advertisers. 


I 


VACATION SONGS 


FOR-SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 





COLLEGE SONGS. 


New edition with many new songs. Paper, 
50c.; cloth gilt, $1.00. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. ‘ 
Handsome title in colors. 120 pages. Heavy 
Paper. $1.00. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 


An unrivaled collection of “ before de war” 
songs, as sung at Hampton and Fisk Univer- 
sities. Paper, 30c. 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


Old-time plantation melodies in new dress. 
Over 100 wonderfully pathetic songs. Heavy 
paper, $1.00; boards, ois : cloth gilt, $2.00. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with 
brilliant, and effective accompaniments. 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 
Send postal card for full catalogue of War, 


University, Students’, Barnabee, and Father 
Kemp, and Merry Making Song Books, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 
Bought and sold 


SCHOOL BOOKS ®ve ee 


hand—All kinds—Largest stock. Schools, 
dealers, and teachers supplied. Write us. 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 and 77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Aritk. Course, in Two Books, com 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Wontgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 
rawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





ROBINSON’S 
A First History of Rome. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 


16mo. 366 pages. *80 cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co.,46B. 16th St., N. ¥. 


WILHELM’S STUDENTS’ CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers be- 
cause it gives a short compact biography 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. Theseican be 
used as a basis for talks to seholars each 
morning or on Fridays. Price "80 cts ; to 
teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 











National Dustless Crayon. 


wo AG toi thik & Dec 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT, WRITE FOR|SAMPLES. 


ut su: National Crayon Co., Philadelphia 





